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PoaRD OF TRADE.— DEPARTMEN T of 
: ani ART.— METROPOLITAN SCHOOL of 
RIENCE ‘APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS 
Dinecror.—Sir HENKY DE LA BECHE, C. B., F.R.S. 
During the Session of 1554—5, which will commence on the 2nd 
of October, the following Courses of Lectures and Practical De- 
monstrations will be given :— 
. Chemistry A.W. Hofmann, 2 ei Y.R.S. 
rgv—J. Perey, M.D., FP. R 
Listory—T. Ii. itusiey, F R. S. 


oo | W. W. Sinyth, M.A. 


. Mining 
—A.C. Ramsay, F.R. 
hanics—Robert r itis, , M. AV, F.RS 
. Phys . G. Stokes, M.A., FR 
teaieaacion in Me ctanteal Drawi ip i en by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) is £30 for two years, in one payment,or two annual poy- 
ments of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, the 
Laboratory of the department, ata Fee of £10 for the term of three 
months. The same fee is chargedin the Metallurgical Laboratory. 

Tickeis to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £2, £3,and 
fieach. Officers in the Queen's or East India Company’s service, 
acting mining agents and managers, may obtain them at half the 

a 


ge. 
Cer' ted Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in education, are admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions to the 
School, and others have also been established. 
Fora Prospectus and information apply to Trenuam 
istrar, Museum of Practical Geolog ry, Jermyn-Street, London. 


JNSTRUCTION ART as afforded at the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL at Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
Londou. 


Rerks, 





The School consists of 

I-A NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TRAINING TE CHESS 

AND GENERAL SLUDENTS. 
I—SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TECHNICAL INSTRU CTION. 
Art Supcerintendent—RJCHARD REDGRAVE, R.A 
The AUTUMN SEsSION commences on 2nd October, 1854. 

The GI tAL C}URSE FOR MALE STUDENTS ONLY, 
includes Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Geometry, Perspec- 
tive, Painting, Artist.c Anatomy. Fee, £4 the Session, or part of 
a Ses-ion. 

The General Evening Instruction is limited to advanced Draw- 
ing, Painting and Modelling, including the Figure. Fee, £2 

CLASSES FC Re SCHOOLMASTERS, SCHOGILMISTRESSES, 
AND PUPIL TEACHERS are formed at MariSvrough House. 
Fee, for each Class, 5s. for the Session of Five Months. 

The SCHOOL FOR FEMALE STUDENTS passing through 
the General Course is at 37, Gower Street, Bedford Square. Super- 
intendent. Mrs. M Tan. Fees, Advanced Classes, £2 and £4; Ele- 

ass, 10s. 
for the general course,open to Female Students 
and Youths under 12 years of age, meets at Gore House, Kensing- 
ton, three times a week, from twelve totbree. Fee, 2vs. the Ses- 
sion or part of the Session. 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS 


OF ART, in connexion with the De- 
partment, are now est 
ot 


ned in the following places—Open every 
Eveniz: ‘ ay) from 7 to 9-30. Entrance Fee, 2s. Ad- 
mission 2: d 3s. per Month. The instruction comprises Prac- 
tical Geometry and Perspective. Freehand and Mechanical Draw- 
ing, aud Elementary Colour. 

apt talfields, Crispin Street. 

North L ondon, High Street, Camden Town. 

Finsbury, William Street, Ww ilmington Square. 
Westminster, Mechanics’ Institute, Great Smith Street. 
St. Thomas, Charter Hous*, Goswell Street 
Rotterhithe Grammar School. 

St. Martin in-the-Fields, Long Acre. 
Atl, 2,and 7 Schools there are Female Classes. Application for 

— ion to the District Schools to be made at the Offices in each 

ality. 
For prospectuses, and Oe ee at the Offices, 
Marlborough House, Pal! Mall, Lordu 


Mc! USEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART.— 
The Museum at Marlborough House will be RE-OPENED 
on MONDAY NEXT. During tlc recess, the Specimens have 
N re-arranged, and considerable additions have been made. 
The Collection of Arms from the Royal Armoury at Windsor will 
continue to be exhibited. An alteration has been made in the 
Days of Admission. In fu’ure, the Museum will be opened on 
turcays, which will be free days, instead of Tuesdays. This 
change has been made chiefly wii h the view of enabling the 
Schools in the Metropolis to send their Students to visit the 
Museum on the afternoons of Saturdays. 
_ aes 


[HE MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL ART, 
at Marlboro House, Pall Mall, will be re-opened for the 
Session, on Monday, 2nd October. Monday and Saturday are FREE 
days, Tuesday, WwW ednesday, and Thursday are Students’ days. 
Admission sixpence ; and on Friday the Museum is closed. 


M INERALOGY. — KINGS COLLEGE, 


LONDON.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will commence a 
Course of Lectures on Mineralogy, with a view to facilitate the 
study of Geology, and of the Application of Mineral Substances in 
the Arts. Tre Lectures will be illustrated by an extensi ‘0 
lection of Specimens, and will begin ou FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 
at Nine o’clock, a.m. They will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday, at the ene hour. 

. W. JELF, D®D., Principal. 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
LONDON ; ANGLO-BIBLICAL INSTITUTE ; ; & PALES- 
TINE ARCH HOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Thece three Socie- 
ties, having removed from their late Chambers, at 22, Hart Street, 
foomsbury Square, in consequence of the death of the Landlord, 
communications for the respective Treasurers and Seeretaries may 
be addressed to Mr. Joun Russevt Smitq, Bookseller, Sohe Square, 
or for the Managing Committee, to W. H. Brack, Mill Yard, 
s Fields, London. 


“isi cranatctabee. 

















us ERSITY COLLEGE, LON ‘DON. -— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS, Session 1854-55. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 
when Professor MASSON, A.M., will deliver an Introductory 
Lecture at 3 o'clock precisely. Subject—College Education and 
Self-Education. 

CLASSES. 

Latin—Professor Newman. 

Greek—Professor Malden, A.M. 

Sanscrit—Professor Goldstucker. 

Hebrew—Teacher, the Rey. D. W. Marks. 

Erglish Language and Literature—Professor Masson, A.M. 

French Language and Literature—Professor Meriect. 

Italian Language and Literature—Professor Gallenga. 

German Language and Literature—Professor Heiman, Ph.D. 

Comparative Grammar—Professor Key, A.M. 

Mathematies—Professor De Morgan. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—Professor Potter, A.M. 

Chemistry—Professor Graham. 

Practical Chemistry—Professor Williamson, Ph.D. 

Civil Engineering—Professor Harman Lewis, A.M. 

Architecture — Professor Donaldson, M.I.B.A, 

- Mechanical Principles of Engineering—Professor Eaton Hodg- 
inson. 

Geology and Miner slogy— Professor Morris, I'.G.S. 

Drawing Teacher—Mr. Moore. 

Botany—P. rofessor Lindley, Ph.D. 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D. 

—_ of Mind and Logic—Professor the Rey. J. Hoppus, 

h.D. 


Ancient and Modern History—Professor Creasy, A.M. 

Polit-cal Economy—Professor Waley, A.M. 

Law—Pr fessor Russell, LL.B. 

Jurisprudence—P: rofessor Fe ster, A.M., LL 

Schoolmasters’ Classes—Professors Ne w man, Malden, De Morgan, 
and Potter. 

tesidence of Students - Several of the Professors reccive Students 
to reside with them; and in tne Office of the College there is kept 
a Register of parties who receive Boa ders into their familie-. The 
Register will afford information as to terms and other particulars. 

Andrews Scholarships Two Andrews Scholarships, one of £100, 
and one of £5, will be awarded in October, 1854, and the same in 
October, 1855, to proficients in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and 
Natural Philosophy. Candidates must have been, during the aca- 
demical year immediately preceding, Students in the College or 
Pupils in the School. 

Goldsmid Prize for Hebrew—One of £10. 

Williamson Prize, offered by Alexander Williamson, Esq.— £50 
for the most successful experimental researches undertaken in the 
Birkbeck Laboratory. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 

AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Couneti. 
August, 1851. 3 

The Session of the Faculty of MEDICINE will commence on 
Monday. the 2n4 of October. 

The JUNIOR SCHOOL was OPENED on TUESDAY, the 26th 
of September. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
(in connexion with the U niversity of London). SESSION 
1854-5.—The College will OPEN for the Session 1854-5,on Monday, 
the 9th day of October next, and the Examination, previous to the 
admission of proposing Students, will commence on that day, and 
be continued on the following days, at Ten o'clock, a.m., at the Col- 
lege. ‘The Session will terminate in Juty, 1855. 

For a statement of the courses of instruction which will be given 
in the several departments, see advertisement published in the 
“* Literary Gazette” of the 16th inst. 

Further particulars relating to the courses, and terms of instruc- 
tion, and the conditions upon which the scholarships and prize 
founde »d in connexion with the College may be competed for, will 
be found ina prospectus which may be had from Mr. NICHOLSON, 
at the College, Quay Street, Manchester, where application may 
be made to the Principal, on and after the 3rd day of October, 
daily, between the hours of ten and one. 

BARLOW and ASTON, Solicitors to the Trustees, 

September 22, 1854. Town Hall Buildings, Manchester. 


R. HOFMANN, F.R.S., will Commence a 

Course of 100 Lectures on Chemisiry, at Ten o’clock on Mon- 

day next, 2nd of October, at the Muscum of Practical Geology, 

Jermyn Street; to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, Wed- 

nesday, and Monday, at the same hour. Fee for the whole course, 

£4. The Laboratory Practice, at the Royal College of Chemistry, 
will also Commence on Monday next. 


THe TOPICS OF THE DAY: The most 

recent as we'l as the standard Works on them may be had 
by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum,at WESTERTON’S 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, Hyde Park Corner.— 
Family subscriptions, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 














This day is published, with illustrations, price 6d. 
}i*CELSIOR : Helps to Progress in Religion, 
Science, and Literature. PART X., for OCTORER. 
ConTENTS : 
An October Excursion to the 
Saléve. 
Feather Starsand Sea Urchins. 
Copper Mines (concluded). 
Hume’s England. 
Review of the Month. 
James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners Strect. 


The British Navy. j 
Bernard of Clai aux (concluded).| 
Humming Rirds. 

The Right Way of Resting. 

The Earnest Student. 





This day, fourth and cheaper edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 
I ECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, Delivered 
4 at King’s College, London, by HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., 
¥.R.S,, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 


By the same Author, third edition, 6s. 6d. 
MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in post 8yo, cloth, with illustrations, price 5s. 
| ECTURES ON ANCIENT ART. 
By RAOUL ROCHETTE. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just publish ied, 45 pp. avo, Is. 
TOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
BABY LONIA. By Colonel RAWLINSON, C.L. (Extracted 
from the ** Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 
John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price Malf-a -Crown, a new and revised 
edition (for general circulation) of 
J OHN HOWARD: A MEMOIR, 
By HEPWORTH DIXON 
London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


THE CRIME A. 
The Fourth Edition of 


N R. OLIPHANT'’S RUSSIAN SHORES 
OF THE BLACK SEA, including a Visit to Sebastopol. 
With an Enlarged Map of the Crimea, and Map of the Author’s 
Route, &e. 4s. 
w iam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, Part 3, of 
TYHE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Illustrated by JOIIN FE. SOWERBY; Descriptions by C. 
JOUNSON, Esq. To contain about 46 Plates, and to be completed 
in Eight Monthly Parts, fuli coloured, at 3s.; partly coloured at 
1s. 6d. per Part. 
fo be had through all Bookse!lers; and of the Proprietor, Jobn 
BE sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


NEW EDITION OF THE CR TA I, PALACE OFFICIAL 
GUIDEBOOK. By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 


NEW EDITION, Corrected and Enlarged. 
with NEW PLANS of the BUILDING and GROUNDS, 
and many additional Plans of the various Courts, is published this 
day. price One Shilling. 
* The Otticial Guidebooks to all the Courts are always on sale in 
the Building, and at all Railway Stations. 
Bradbury and Eyans, 11, Rouverie Street. 








In smal. Syo, price { 5s. 
SMA | ; or, The Student of Badajoz. 
A. Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. PERCY JONES. 
“ Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and especially in the 
present day, runs through every page; and passages of true poetry 


and delivious versitication prevent the continued play of sarcasm 
from becoming tedious.”—Lirerary Gazerre. 


Ww itiam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


‘Now ‘Teady, gratis nd post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recert Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offeres to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxfor.! Street. 





ST. ALPHON SUS. LIG U ORI. 
This day is published, 


NHE WORKS OF ST. LIGUORI, in English, 
Translated anew from the Original, and Edited by the Rev. 
R.A. COFFIN. 8vo, price 4s. 

*,* This is intended to be a verbatim edition of the works of 
this Author, whose writings are occasioning at present so much 
discussion. 

London: Bevins and Lambert, 17, Portman Street, and 63, 
Paternoster Row. 





ANEW and EASY GUIDE to the CRYSTAL PALACE. 

NEW anions OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
ust published 
\HE CRYSTAL ‘PALACE: A Complete and 
Intelligible Guide to the Visitor, showing bow it may be 
seen to the greatest advantage. Accompanied with Descriptions 
of all the Courts, and a Ground Plan of the Palace, with explana- 
tious attached to it. 
*,.* Forty-six numbers of this Series of Original Works aie now 
published. 
Cradock and Co., No. 48, Paternoster Row,’ London. 


Price 6d. 


PEOPLE! s EDITIONS 
This day is published, 


I. 

LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Vol. VII., price Four Shillings, cloth, and Part XXV., price 
One Shilling. ‘To be completed in Forty-four Parts, forming 

Twelve Volumes. 
ATLAS to this Edition of ALISON’S 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

Parts. 


EUROPE. Part VI., 
To be 7 in Twelve 


a 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D. Oil, 


Part XIV., price One Shilling. 


PROFESSOR "JouNsTON'S: | 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON TFB. 


XI., price 6d., containing THE SVELIAWE DISLIKE, 
Mineral Smells—Vegetable Smells—Smellsfram Deca 
stances—Smells produced by Chemical Are" 

produced by our 4 fi 





ures. 





William Blackwood and Sons, Edinbdrgh ama Zoidor. * 
Sold by all Bookscllers. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND | 





ine —_ [Sept. 30 


MR. 8. HIGHLEY’S FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE SESSION 1854-1855. 





NOTICE.—MR. HIGHLEY’S PUBLICATIONS may be seen and obtained at his Agents:—Mr. Graham, Oxford; Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Cambridge; Messrs. 
Denham, Manchester; Mr, J. H. Beilby, Birmingham; Deighton and Laughton, Liverpool; Mr, C. Heald Thomas, Gloucester; Fletcher and Alexander, Norwich; Mr, 1 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh; Mr. Hadden, Glasgow; Mr. J. A. Wilson, Aberdeen; Messrs, Hodges and Smith, Dublin. Gentlemen remote from towns may procure 
forwarding a Post-ollice order for the price specified, Works above 5s. in price will be sent Carriage Free to any part of Great Britain and Ireland. 


FORTY MEDICAL | 


AN ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 
AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS PUBLISHED BY SAMUEL HIGHLEY DURING THE 
SESSION 1853-1854. By post, two stamps. 

COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR THE 
USE OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. Arranged with express reference to the Three Months’ 
Summer Course. By WILLIAM ODLING, M.B., F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry 
and of Natural Philosophy at Guy’s Hospital. [On October First. 

THE TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
A Familiar Exposition of the Principles of Chemistry and Physics. For the Use of 
Schools and Private Teachers. By JOHN HORSLEY. Post 8vo, Numerous Woodcuts. 

(In the Press. 

A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION OF CHILDREN, By GEORGE HARTWIG, M.D. Foolscap 8vo. Illustra- 
tions. Price 2s. 6d. (In preparation. 

UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND IN RELATION TO CRI- 
MINAL ACTS. An Essay, to which the Sugden Prize of £25 was this year awarded b 
the King and Queen’s College of Physicians of Ireland. By JOHN CHARLES BUCK- 
NILL, M.D. Lond., Licentiate of the College of Physicians, Physician to the Devon County 
Lunatic Asylum. Foolscap 8vo, price 4s, 6d. 

SURGICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Part the First. By EDWIN CANTON, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the Charing-cross 
Hospital. 8vo. Illustrations. 

CLINICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PATHOLOGY, THE- 
RAPEUTICS, AND MIDWIFERY. By JOHN ROSE CORMACK, M.D, Edin., F.R.S.E. 


Highley’s Library of Science and Art. 
PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, as 


Illustrated by the Three Kingdoms of Nature. By Dr. B. PAUL, F.C.S. Numerous 
Iustrations. 

MANIPULATIONS IN SCIENTIFIC AND MANUFAC- 
TURING CHEMISTRY. By C. GREVILLE WILLIAMS, Esq. 








. Simms and 
veng, Hull; Messrs, 
any work by 


MANUAL OF ZOO-CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, Qualitative 
and Quantitative. By E.C. F. VON GORUP BESANEZ, M.D., Professor of Chemistry ai 
the University of Erlangen. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author,” by 
J.W. SLATER, With numerous beautiful Illustrations of the Microscopical Characters 
of Animal Products, &c., selected from the Works of Robin and Verdeil, Funke Donne, 
and Foureault, &e. [Nearly'ready, ’ 


THE MiCROSCOPE, in its Special Application to Vegetable 
Anatomy and Physiology. By Dr. HERMANN SCHACHT. Edited, with the CO-Opera- 
tion of the Author, by FREDERIC CURREY, Esq. Second Edition, considerably enlarged 
Numerous Woodcuts. Led 

*,* This Edition is in advance of Dr. Schacht’s original Work, 


THE MICROSCOPE, in its Special Application to Animal 
Anatomy and Physiology. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S., &e., Lecturer on Natural History 
at the Department of Practical Science. ’ 


A COURSE OF EDUCATIONAL MINERALOGY. With 


numerous Diagrams, 


STUDENT’S ATLAS OF MORBID ANATOMY, with 
Special Reference to DIAGNOSTIC and THERAPEUTIC, From the German of BOCK, 
Edited by JOHN COCKLE, A.M., M.D., Physician to the City Dispensary. 


LECTURES ON ART-ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN 
FORM. By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.CS.E., Lecturer on Art-Anatomy at the Depart 
ment of Art. With numerous Original Illustrations, 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. With 


numerous Illustrations. [In the Press, 


PHOTOGRAPHY in its APPLICATION to SCIENCE :— 
I. INTRODUCTION to the SERIES.—II. Photography in its Application to Medical 
Science: PHYSLOGNOMY of the TYPES of INSANITY. A Series of Photographs from 
the Life. With brief Medical Notes. By Dr. HUGH DIAMOND, F.S.A.—II1. Photo- 
graphy in its Application to Surgery: A STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC ATLAS 
of SURGICAL ANATOMY.—IV. Photography in its Application to Optics: AN ATLAS 
OF MICROSCOPICAL PHOTOGRAPHS, By JOSEPH DELVES, Esq.— PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF OPTICAL PHENOMENA.—V. Photography in its 
Application to Natural History: PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE RARER FOSSILS. 





7 


A 
ye profession, the result of m: 


ee il the means to be adopted for their 


LONDON: SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, FLEET STREET. 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
By ROBERT BELL. 
This day, 2s. 6d., cloth, 


P OHN OLDHAM’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Already published, 
DRYDEN. Complete in Three Volumes. 
7s. Gd. 
POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 
COWPER. 
7s. 6d. 
SONGS from the DRAMATISTS. 2s, 6d. 
SIR THOMAS WYATT. 2s. 6d. 
On the First of November, 


POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND WAL- 
ER. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


2s. 6d. 


Complete in Three Volumes. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH@EA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, ama 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal Coliege of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price Is.; or by 
sd. 


post, for ls. 6 
TXHE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Live 
and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet,Regimen, 
and Self-Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of 
tife,. By A PULYSICIAN. 
i "Aldo\ by the same Author, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d. 
, SWERVOUS} DEBILITY and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL WEAKNESS, with Practical Observations on the Use 
ofthe Micrdscapein the Treatment of these Disorders. 
Libis: work, emaniting trem a qualified member of the medical 
y years’ practical experience, is ad- 
of persons who suffer from the 
arly life. In its pages will be found 
» their occurrence, the symptoms which 


b sand Co.,23, Paternoster Row ; Hannay, 
Street;ann, 39, Cornhill: and all booksellers. 


eS 


| T)ISCOUNT TO 
SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS | I : 

| Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
| they willallow to all Schoois and Booksellers Forty rrr Cent. 
; Discount on orders - from the List just issued of School Books and 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., postage free, 
CATALOGUE of NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Also, Gratis and postage free, 
. ‘ ral 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly Re- 
duced Prices for Cash 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 


SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 








Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 


| will also allow Tuimry-THREE rer Cent. Discount on all orders 


for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 


| amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 


cations, for not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varty and Owen, Edu- 


| cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 


| TO AUTHORS INTENDING to PUBLISH. 





BINNS AND GOODWIN, 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
to meet the convenience of Authors about to publish, have adopted 
a plan whereby the immediate outlay is considerably lessened, and 
the author’s entire risk at once decided. B. and G. possess facilities 
for securing a large sale, enhanced by the estimation in which 
their books are held. These facilities will be strenuouslv used on 
behalf of all works confided to them for publication. B. and G. 
also still carry on their MuTUAL AND EQUITABLE SYSTEM OF PUB- 
LISHING. 

Selections from a multitude of unsolicited Testimonials :— 

“ Honourable dealings have characterised all your transactions.” 

“Let me thank you for the smallness of your charge.” 

“Tregret not having known of your house whan getting my 
larger works printed.” a 

“In point of execution and in every other respect Ijhave found 
nothing to desire.” 

*““You have done your part and done it well.” 

“You have surpassed my expectations.” 


MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGU®, COBLESTIBUS UNA. 
®% QAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 
General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 
English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 
Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 
- bination of language; Para!lel-passages Bibles; 
Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 
Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament «nd of 
the New Testament; and Miscellaneous biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
TloAAat pev Ovgrors TAwtrat, pra 5’ APavarorow. 





MYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXC.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th October, and BILLS for 
insertion by the 7th. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
The October Number, Price Half-a-Crown, of 

] ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, Contains: 

The Boulogne Fétes and the Emperor Napoleon. 
Sevastopol. 
Aspen Court and Who Lost and Who Won it. 

Time. By Shirley Brooks. 
Arthur Arden, the Medical Student. 
Russia and the Russians. 
Theatres of London. Their History, Past and Present. 
Recollections of a Journey to Jellalabad. 
The Phantom Party. By Angus B. Reach. 
Adventuresof Benjamin Bobbin, the Bagman. By Crawford Wilson 
Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. Ry Grace Greenwood. 
An Undergraduate’s Vacation Ramble in Sweden, including a Visit 
to Bomarsund. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


A Tale of our own 


On the First of October, 1851, price One Shilling, 2 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
- No. 160, Containing the TRANSACTIONS of the PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents.—The School of Pharmacy, a few Words of Advice to 
Students—The Medicine Stamp and Licence Acts; Recapitulation 
—The Cholera, the Medical Profession and the Board of Health~ 
Instructions of the Board of Health agairst Cholera— Late Hours 
of Business—Liverpool Chemists’ Association ; Meeting—Phytolo- 
gical Club—Katemfe, or the Miraculous Fruit of Soudan (with 
Cuts —New Species of Phrynium—The Coca Tree of Peru—Prepa- 
rations from Cannabis Sativa in India—The Cinchona Barks—Ma- 
terials for Paper Making, proeurable from India—On the Uses of 
Turf in Ireland ; Peat Charcoal—Binoxide of Iead—Adulteration 
of Sulphate of Quinine with Sulohate of Soda—The Metamorphosis 
of Sugar in Animal Nutrition—Tannin and Gallic Acid—American 
Pharmacy—Correspondence on the Early Closing Movement—Me- 
moir of Leopold Gmelin, &e. &e. ' 

VOLUME XIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
Volumes, Price 12s. 6d. each. 

London: John Churchill, 11, New Burlington Street; Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh, and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
Price One Shilling, 
YHE NATIONAL MISCELLANY for 0c- 
tober contains:—1. The Commerce of Central Asia in the 
Hands of the Russians or of the Turks.—2. Life of Belisarivs.—»- 
Ships-of War in Oluen Time.—4. Pinto Ribciro ; or. the Revolu- 
tion in Portugal, ‘continued).—5. Extracts from the Journal of an 
Officer in the Expeditionary Force, (continued).—6. The Cardinal 
and the Court Physician. --7. Noricrs: Clara Morison.—The Book 
of Psalms in English Verse, and in Measures suited for Sacred 
Music.—My Friends and Acquaintance.—Forest Scenes in Norway 
and Sweden.—The Last of the Old Squires.—8. Poetry. 
At the Office, No. ], Exeter Street, Strand, London. 
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MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 


Publishing Monthly, in Demy Octavo Volumes. 


On September 30th, Vol. 1, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS, 
WITH CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR WORKS. 
EDITED, WITH CORRECTIVE AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
Br PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


To be completed in Three Volumes, 





The former Volumes of Mvrray’s British Cuasstcs consist of 


GIBBONS ROMAN EMPIRE. 
THE UNMUTILATED TEXT, MOST CAREFULLY VERIFIED. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH, DEAN MILMAN, AND M. GUIZOT. 


Portrait and Maps, Vols. I. to V. (to be completed in 8 Vols.) 8vo. 7s. 6d. cach, 


Il. 
GOLDSMITIVS WORKS. 
PRINTED FROM THE LAST EDITIONS REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM, FSA. 


Vignettes, 4 Vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


“ Murray’s British Classics, so edited and printed as to take the highest place in any library. Beyond all question the 
cheapest books of the day.”—Ewaminer, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMAR 





LE STREET. 


Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
TALPA; 
Bi 4 9 
OR 


THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Ese. 


“The book is as amusing as a novel.”—Atheneum. aoe ' : : 

“Tf there still remains a real, living, unsatisfied Protectionist, we in all heartiness and good-will recommend to him the 
amusing and instructive ‘ Chronicles’ before us.”—Sherborne Journal, ‘ 

“The author of ‘Talpa’ has clicited humour, wisdom, and we had almost said romance, out of a Clay farm. In what 
superficially appears the most unpromising and unfertile of themes, he has found materials for a volume of such interesting 
and suggestive matter as has seldom been written about agriculture, The gencral reader will find much useftl information 
from ‘The Chronicleseof a Clay Farm,’ which combines, with all the interest of a modern novel, practical lessons of the first 
importance.’ —Hertford Mercury. 

** Of the Original Edition at 8s., illustrated by Grornce CRUIKSHANK, only 
a few Copies remain. 
LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


“NEW WORK ON HIMALAYAN PLANTS, 
By DR. HOOKER. 


Preparing for publication, in a handsome Folio Volume, with Twenty-four Plates (uniform with * The Rhododendrons 
of Sikkim-Himalaya’) and an Illuminated Title-page, price Five Guineas coloured, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF 
SIKKIM-HIMALAYAN PLANTS, 
CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM DRAWINGS MADE IN SIKKIM UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE LATE 
J. F. CATHCART, Ese., Beneatn Crvin SERVICE. 
THE BOTANICAL DESCRIPTIONS AND ANALYSES 

JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., 

The Plates executed iv Fithography by Wl. Fitch. 


*, Subscribers are requested to send their names, addressed to Dr. Hooker, to care of the Publisher. 


By F.R.S8. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. V., price 6s., for OCTOBER, contains : 

Theodore Parker and the Modern Deists. 

Life in Abyssinia. 

American Schoot of Ethnulogy. 

Jerome Cardar, 

Mcthodist Episcopal Church of America. 

New Educational Measure for India. 

Recent Roman History— Farin’, 

‘The Danes and Northmen in Britain. 

The Crystal Palace. 

Brief Literary Notices. 

London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street; and 
Ivy Lane, laternoster Kow. 


THE 





A INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE.—Contents for 
October. No, CLILL.:— 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL. An Historical Romance. 

Il. A Vintage Scene in Arcady. A Fragment. By G. W. Thorn- 
bury.— IIL. The Imperial Recluse of Yuste.—IV. A Few Chapters 
on the Working Classes. No 46. The Working Man’s Politics. Ky 
K. P. Rowsell.—V. Joining Circuit.—VI. A Dream of a Revenge. 

sy John Stebbing.—VII. The Robber’s Wife. By Will‘am Roper. 

— VIII. An Unfortunate Day.—IX. Do Reformed Rakes make the 
Best Husbands? By Mrs. Edward Thomas.—X. Hereward of 
Brunne.—XI. Count Albert. By Mary C. F. Monck.—XII. When 
Gore was a Phrenologist. By John Naule Allen, 

THE LAST of the HOUSE, Chapters XXIV. and XXV. By 
William Pickersgill, Esq. 

Chapman and Ifall, 193, Piceadilly. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents For Ocrozrr. No. CCCCVI. 

Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

“ Firmilian.” By Sir Nathaniel, 

The Maiden of Rodenchild. Ly Captain Medwin. 

The Abduction of Lady Caroline Caper. By Dudley Costello. 

Louis Philippe and Mademoiselle Rachel. 

A Tragedy by one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 

Polperro. By Florentia. 

Costume in the Eighteenth Century, By Alexander Andrews. 

To Justinus Kerner. By Captain Medwin. 

Diary of a First Winter in Rome—1854. 

A Righi Day. 

Lo:s of the “‘ Tiger ’’—Invasion of the Crimea. 

Mildred Arkell. By the Author of “ The Unholy Wish.” 

A Late Night-Scene on the Baltic. 

The Greek Insurrection. 

I. 
Also, price 2s. 6d., the OCTOBER NUMBER of 

AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Containing numerous articles by W. Pickersgill, Mary C. F. Monck, 
E. P. Rowsetl, J. N. Allen, William Roper, and the Author of 
“ Nicholas Flame.” 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


PRASEWS MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains : 

Psychologica! Inquiries. | A Lady's Unpublished Journal 
The Turk and his Future. | of Travel. 
A Week on the Tweed. What is the Indian Question 
Our Public Schools—their Disci- now? 

pline and Instruct on. Autumnalia—a Dirge and its 
General Bounce. Ky the Author Answer. 

of‘ Digby Grand.’ Part X. | The Russian Army. — Second 
Milman’s Latin Christianity. | Paper. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for October, 
Price Is. 6d., contains: 

. De Quincey. 

Schaff’s Church History. 

Van de Veld’s Journey through Syria and Palestine. 

Balder. By the Author of ‘‘ The Roman.” 

Whewell’s History of Moral Philosophy. 

Mahon’s History of England. 

Dove's Elements of Political Science. 

National Education.—State of the Question. 
Review of the Month, &e. &e. 


DMA om os 


Now Ready, Price 8d., or Is., cloth. 
THEOLOGY and THEOLOGIANS. 
Rey. C. WILLS, M.A. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


By the 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, 1854. No. CCCCLXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS :-— 

Speculators among the Stars —Part II. 
King Otho and his Classie Kingdom. 
Student Life in Scotland —Part II. 
Civilisation.—The Census. 
A Russian Reminiscence. 
Records of the Past.— Nineveh and Rabylon. 
The Opening of the Ganges Canal, 8th April, 1854. 
The Uses of Beauty. 
Spanish Politics and Cuban Perils. 

William Black wcod and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





(THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for October, price 2s. 6d., contains : 

Gleanings in Corn Fields. 

Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes. 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Leix and Ossory. Second Article. 

Mosses upon Grave Stones. Chapters XVII.—XX. 

Tie Three Mr. Smiths.—A Scene in the Far- West. 

The Slave Trade, from an American Foint of View. 

Miscellanea Literaria.—No. L11. 

Our Harvest Home. 

The Spasmodic Drama. 

. Milman’s Latin Christianity. 

Dublin: James M'Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street, and all 

Booksellers. 


LNAMP Wie 
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[Sept. 30 











NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 

Mr. Scott on the Crimea, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Kaye's Life of Lord Metcalfe, 2 vols. 36s. 
Mrs. Webb's Idaline, 1 vol. 5s. 
Revelations of a Slave Dealer, bds. 2s. 6d. cl.3s. 
The Ingoldsby Legends, cheaper ed. 3 vols. 21s. 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. People’s 


edition, 5s. 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. People’s ed. 5s. 
Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. People’s ed. 5s. 
Guizot’s History of Oliver Cromwell, 2nd 
edition, 2 vols, 28s. 


Guizot’s History of the English Revolution, 


2nd edition, 2 vols. 28s. 


Lieut.-Gen. Bunbury on the Great War with 


France, 8vo, maps, 15s. 


Lamartine’s Celebrated Characters, 2nd edi- 
tion, 2 vols, 28s. 


Licut.-Col. Stuart's Diary in Persia, 8vo, 12s, 
Dr. Hamel’s England and Russia, 8vo, 14s, 
Colonel Markham’s Shooting in the Hima- 


layas, royal 8vo, plates, 21s. 


De Saulcy’s Discovery of Sodom and Go- 


morrah, 2nd edition, 2 vols. 30s. 


The Frontier Lands of Christian and Turk, 


3rd edition, 2 vols. 28s. 


Mr. Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, plates, 42s. 


Creasy’s History of the English Constitution, 
post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


Creasy's Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 
6th edition, Svo, plans, 15s. 


Larpent’s Peninsula Journal, 3rd ed. 8vo, 15s. 
Malone's Australasian Colonies, p. 8vo, 7s. 6d 
Browne's Greek Classical Literature, 8vo, 12s. 


Browne's Roman Classical Literature, 8vo, 
12s. 


Cole’s Russia and the Russians, feap. 2s. 6d. 
’ Dr. Lee's Diary in Russia, small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Anadol, by the Author of “ The Frontier 


Lands,” 8vo, 12s, 
Riddle’s History of the Papacy, 2 vols. 24s. 
O'Brien's Danubian Principalities, 33. 6d. 
Strickland’s 27 Years in Canada, cheaper 
edition, 10s. 6d. 
Moodie’s Roughing it in the Bush, 10s. 6d. 
Mayfair to Marathon, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Crawford's French Cookery, foolscap, 2s. 6d. 
Crawford's French Confectionery, fep. 2s. 6d. 


Schnitzler’s Secret History of Russia, 2 vols. 
16s, 


Colonel Mundy’s “ Our Antipodes,” 2nd edi- 


tion, 42s. 
Kaye's War in Affghanistan, 2 vols. 36s. 
Kaye's East India Company, 8vo, 21s. 


Tuckerman’s Mental Portraits, crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 


Lord John Russell’s Memorials of C. J. Fox, 


2 vols. 28s. 
Mrs. Moodie’s Life in the Clearings, 10s. 6d. 
Mrs. Mackenzie's Life in the Mission, 2nd 


edition, 2 vols. 21s, 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Books Immediately Forthcoming. 


1, 
GLEANINGS from PICCADILLY to 


PERA. By Captain J. W. OLDMIXON, R.N. With coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. LOn Thursday. 


2. 
THE BALTIC; Its GATES, SHORES, 


and CITIES: With a Notice of the White Sea, &c. By the Rey. 
T. MILNER, M.A. Post 8vo., with Map. (Now ready. 


3. 
A DIARY in TURKISH and GREEK 


WATERS. By the Right Hon. the Earl of CARLISLE. Fost 
8yo. 


4, 
The Traveller's Library. 
NORDUFARIT; or, Rambles in Iceland. 


By PLINY MILES. 16mo, price 2s. 6d., cloth; or in Two Parts, 
One Shilling each. [Now ready. 


6. 
THIRTY YEARS of FOREIGN PO. 


LICY. By the Author of ‘The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
M.P., a Literary and Political Biography.” 8vo. 


6. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and LITERARY 
REMAINS of HENRY FYNES CLINTON, M.A. Edited by the 
Rev. C.J. FYNES CLINTON, M.A. Post dvo. 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES MONTGO. 


MERY, including Selections from his Correspondence. By JOHN 
HOLLAND and JAMES EVERETT. Post dyo, 


8. 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By HOMERSHAM COX, M.A., Barrister, Fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society. 8vo, price l4s. (Now ready. 


9. 
A MANUAL OF CIVIL LAW FOR 


SCHOOLS and CANDIDATES for OFFICES in the CIVIL SER- 
VICE. By E.R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Feap. Syo. 


10. 
THE CENSUS of GREAT BRITAIN. 


in 1851, reprinted by authority in a condensed form from the Offi- 
cial Tables. Royal Svo, price ds. (Now Ready. 


ll. 

HISTORY OF THE IRON TRADE, 
from the EARLIEST RECORDS to the PRESENT PERIOD. 
By HARRY SCRIVENER, Liverpool. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

(Now ready. 
12, 

The Abbé HUC’s Work on the CHINESE 
EMPIRE, in continuation of his “ Travels in Tartary and Thibet.” 
Translated with the Author’s sanction. 2 vols. 8yo. 


13. 
CHARLES RANDOM: A Novel, 3 


vols. post Svo. 


14. 

THE APOCALYPSE FULFILLED: 
An Answer to “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” by Dr. Cumming. By the 
Rey. P. 8S. DESPREZ, B.D. Fcap 8vo, price §s. 6d. 

(Now ready. 
15. 

The Tenth Edition of Colonel HAWKER’s 
INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN, revised by the Au- 
thor’s Son. 8yo, with many I)lustrations. (Now ready. 


16, 
The Second Volume of Chevalier BUN- 


SEN’S Work on EGYPT'S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Translated by C. H. COTTRELL, M.A. 8vo, with Illustrations. 
(On Phursday next. 


17. 

THE GEOGRAPHY of HERODOTUS 
Developed, Explained, and Illustrated from modern Researches 
and Discoveries. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, F.R.G.S. 8yo, 
with Maps and Plans. 


18, 
TRADITIONS and SUPERSTITIONS 


of the NEW ZEALANDERS; with Illustrations of their Manners 
andCustoms. By EDWARD SHORTLAND, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 


19. 
The Third Edition of Dr. CHARLES 


WEST’S LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and 
CHILDHOOD. §8vo, price lis. (Now ready. 


London; Longman, Brown, GREEN, and Longmans. 
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18, Great Mar.nonover Steerer 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
TURKEY; its History and Py. 


GRESS: trom the Journals and Correspondence of Sir J AMES 
PORTER, Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople ; ‘as % 
tinued to the Present Time, with a Memorr of Sir Tanse 
Porter, by his Grandson, Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart te 
2 vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. Ummediately vg 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPON. 


DENCE of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander 
of the Army of Candahar. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 2s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF my 


MILITARY LIFE. By Coloncl LANDMANN, late of the 
Corps of Royal Engincers. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


D'ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I, 
From numerous Original Sources. By MISS FREER, 2 vols. 
With fine Portraits, engraved by Hratu. 21s, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of AUS. 


TRALIAN LIFE. By MRS. CLACY, Author of “A Lady's 
Visit to the Gold Diggings,”’ &c. 2 vols. 2's. 


SAM SLICK’S New Work.—The 


AMERICANS AT HOME; or, Byeways, Backwoods, and 


Prairies. Edited by the Author of “Sam Slick.” 3 vols, 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. By 


W. KNIGHTON, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 2ls, 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MATTHEW PAXTON. Edited 


by the Author of “ John Drayton,” “ Ailieford,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A narrative to arrest attention and excite admiration. The 
story never flags.” - Daity News. 

“This novel is a study of manners having the appearance of 
great truthfulness; and che incidents, though simple, are so quaint 
and so well depicted, that many a romance meaut to be siirring 
has a greater lack of interest.” — Examiner. 

“This book will win its to lasting popularity. In many 
parts Matthew Paxton will remind the reader of the style of the 
great Abbotsford novelist.”—MessENGER. 


A PHYSICIANS TALE. By 


HEBERDEN MILFORD. 3 vols. 


VIVIA. By Mrs. J. Elphinstone 


DALRYMPLE. Dedicated to Sir E. Butwer Lyrtoy. 
2 vols. 21s. 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN. A 


Story of the Scottish Reformation. By the Author of“ Mar- 
garet Maitland.” 3 vols. 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By 


MRS. GREY, Author of “ Mary Seaham,” “‘ The Gambler's 
Wife,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


OF A CLEVER WOMAN. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


CREWE RISE. By John 6. 


JEAFFRBSON. 3 vols. 
“A clever novel.”’—ATHEN ECM. 


THE VILLAGE MILLIONAIRE. 
By the Author of “‘ The Fortunes of Woman.” 2 vols. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s., bound, 
THE 


QUEENS BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


By MRS, MATTHEW HALL. 


“* These volumes open up a new and interesting page of history 
to the majority of readers. What Miss Strickland has achieved 
for English Queens since the Norman era, has been ac complished 
by Mrs. Hall on behalf of the royal ladies who, as wives of Saxon 
kings, have influenced the destinies of Britain. Their names W! 1 
sound freshly on the ear, and, with tne exception of Boadicea and 
one or two others, the facts of their personal history are, except 
to the learned few, wholly unknown. The pleasure and instructiot 
which the work will afford, will be enhanced by its being, in 4 
great measure, unexpected. The lives of the il'ustrious vines 
here commemorated, include also much of the primitive history 0 
Britain itself, and, presented in a regular series. from ge 
dua, Queen of Cymbeline, to Editha, wife of Hari 11, are worthy 0 
study, both on historical and personal grounds. ‘ihe result of Mrs. 
Hall’s labours is very creditable to her talent and judgment. ar 
has displayed great tact in disengaging facts from mere legend 
conjecture, and has presented her materials in an attractly! 
shape.”—Sunpay Times. 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Life and Correspondence of Charles, 
Lord Metcalfe; from Unpublished Letters 
and Journals. By John William Kaye, 
Author of ‘The History of the War in 
Afghanistan.’ Bentley. 

Tur name of Lord Metealfe will always hold 

adistinguished place in the Colonial history 
of the British Empire. In India, though his 
tenure of viceregal power was bricf, it was 
marked by various important events, and 
chiefly by the liberation of the Indian press. 

This public measure, with which his name will 
be historically associated, was the crowning 
act of a long career of varied service in the 
East. He went to India in the first year of 
the present century, and he spent thirty-eight 
years of his life in active and unremitting 
public duty in that country. Through sue- 
cessive posts, which he filled with honour and 
usefulness, he gradually rose, till he attained 
the highest position he could occupy in the 
Indian government. ‘This he was allowed to 
retain only during the interval between the 
departure of Lord William Bentinck and the 
arrival of Lord Auckland. That Sir Charles 
Metcalfe ought to have been appointed Go- 
vernor-General, instead of merely holding the 
office provisionally, is the opinion of all who 
know that period of Indian history. It would 
have been well for the interests of the British 
empire had he continued to rule in a country, 
the political relations of every region of which 
he knew so well. The disgrace and calamities 
of the Afghan war would at least have been 
avoided, for Metcalfe always protested against 
what he called the ‘‘insane poticy” which ledto 
that dark catastrophe. But we do not wish 
to dwell on controversial points in intro- 
ducing to our readers this biography. Only 
we must observe, in passing, that Mr. Kaye 
has allowed his habitual reverence for the 
Court of Directors, and for other public 
authorities, to curb too much the expression 
of honest fecling, in referring to this portion 
of Metcalfe’s history. 

The value of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s ser- 
vices as statesman and ruler was fully recog- 
nised soon after his quitting India, by his 
appointment to the governorship of Jamaica 
ata crisis of great excitement and ditliculty. 
When there was almost an open rupture with 
the colony, and Sir Lionel Smith was com- 
pelled to resign the government, Metcalfe was 
selected as the man best qualified, and most 
able to sustain the arduous duties of the post. 
And nobly did he fulfil the trust committed 
tohim. The biographer well says that “his 
government is almost without a parallel in the 
history of colonial administration. He recon- 
ciled the colony with the mother country ; he 
reconciled all classes of colonial society ; and 
whilst he won the approbation of his sove- 
reign, he carried home with him the hearts of 
the people. And it was truly said of him, by 
men who had watched, with the deepest inte- 
rest, his continued success, that the influence 
of his high qualities would not be confined to 
the age and country in which they were exer- 
cised, but would have an abiding effect on 
Colonial Administration, in all places and in 
all times.” Again, in times of danger and 


difficulty, he was summoned to take vice-regal | 


power in Canada, and managed to carry out 
the representative system of government in 
the colony, without surrendering the rights 





and authority of the crown. Under a less 
firm and wise ruler, the contest between 
Privilege and Prerogative, at that time, might 
have led to disastrous consequences. He 
resisted alike the usurpations of the colonial 
council and legislature, and the encroachments 
of the imperial government. His whole 
career as a colonial governor, in the old and 
new world, was one of honourable and sue- 
cessful administration, and well merited the 
tribute of praise recorded on the monumental 
tablet over his grave in the family vault of 
Winkfield Church, in the following inscription 
from the pen of Macaulay the historian :— 

“Near this stone is laid Charles Theophilus, first 
and last Lord Metcalfe, a statesman tried in many 
high posts and difficult conjunctures, «nd found 
equal to all. The three greatest dependencies of 
the British crown were successively entrusted to 
his care. In India his fortitude, his wis ‘om, his 
probity, and his moderation are held in honourable 
remembrance by men of many races, languages, 
and religions. In Jamaica, still convulsed by a 
social revolution, he calmed the evil passions which 
long suffering had engendered in one class, and 
long domination in another. In Canada, not yet 
recovered from the calamities of civil war, he 
reconciled contending factions to each other and 
to the mother country. Public esteem was the 
just reward of his public virtue, but those only who 
enjoyed the privilege of his friendship could appre- 
ciate the whole worth of his gentle and noble 
nature. Costly monuments in Asiatic and Ameri- 
can cities attest the yratitude of nations which he 
ruled; this tablet records the sorrow and the pride 
with which his memory is cherished by private 
affection. He was born the 30th day of January, 
1785. He died the 5th day of September, 1846.” 

The history of such a man well deserves 
the lengthened narrative which appears in 
Mr. Kaye’s volumes. We cannot attempt to 
give any outline of his career, but a feiv ex- 
tracts may gain some additional attention to 
a work, which is full of instruction and inte- 
rest to the general reader, while it affords 
lessons of deepest importance to politicians 
and statesmen. 

Charles Metcalfe was born in Calcutta, on 
the 30th January, 1785, his father being a 
major in the Bengal army. His parents re- 
turned shortly after to England, and Major 
Metealfe, in 1789, was elected an East India 
Director. Charles, who was the second son, 
was educated at Eton, after spending some 
years at a preparatory school at Bromley, in 
Middlesex. At Eton he was entered in 1796, 
and boarded with his tutor, Mr. Goodall, 
afterwards head-master and provost of the 
College. Dr. Goodall always retained an 
affectionate interest in his pupil, and kept up 
a correspondence with him when in India. 
Among the letters quoted by Mr. Kaye, are 
several in which Dr. Goodall acknowledges 
receipt of munificent oriental presents from 
his old pupil; and in the following extract 
the worthy provost writes pleasantly of what 
Mr. Kaye calls “the conchological distemper” 
that had broken out upon him, and beseeches 
the nabob to send him a few shells from the 
East :— 

“ At fifty-six a man may be indulged witha 
hobby; and what nag do you imagine that I have 
mounted? Oriental literature I have disclaimed ; 
Nimrod’s propensities are not mine. To the black- 
lettered Bibliomaniacs I own no fellowship. My 
limbs are nut supple enough to become an active 
Lepidopterist. I adorn my garden and my green- 





| house in moderation; but my rage is an accumu- 
| lation of certain modifications of calcareous matter, 


generally known by the name of shells. Now, 
| should you in your travels chance to light upon 
| any of the testaceous gentry who inhabit the waters 


of the eastern rivers, and can, without expense or 
difficulty, put by a few of them, in a small wafer- 
box, marking their habitats, if you can ascertain 
them, let them travel with your baggage on your 
return, and put them into my hands at the Lodge. 
This do, and I will say I cordially thank you.” 


And in a subsequent letter the receipt of 
specimens is acknowledged, with the too fre- 
quent complaint of custom-house carelessness 
and violence, when objects of art or of natural 
history are concerned. Among the improve- 
ments announced by Mr. Gladstone, in regard 
to the appointment of official functionaries, it 
would be well if there could be included in 
the educational qualifications of custom-house 
exaininers, at least the knowledge of the im- 
portance of the study of natural history, so 
that they might treat with some respectful 
tenderness the specimens that pass through 
their hands :— 

“T must now beg your Excellency to accept 
Mrs. Goodall’s and my grateful acknowledgments 
for your voluminous and magnificent present, 
which contained many very beautiful and interest- 
ing specimens, the greater part of which arrived 
safe and entire; but the carelessness of the good 
people of the Custom-house had repacked the more 
fragile bivalves with such total disregard of the 
danger to which their new position exposed them, 
that they were shattered into fragments. Only one 
of the mactre, a beautiful totally white bivalve, 
escaped uninjured. Even the nautili, which are 
not of so frail a nature, were curtailed of their fair 
proportions by the clumsiness of the repackers. 
The proportion, however, of the damaged shells was 
not more than that of one to eleven; the rest 
arrived in undiminished beauty. Above four parts 
of the whole were recent shells, and indeed almost 
all of the more scarce species. Some of the more 
common kinds had parted with their inhabitants 
before they were collected; but fortunately my 
cabinet was already provided with these sorts. 
One species, which is particularly liable to injury, 
and is considered as a more scarce shell, escaped 
mischief altogether : it is ycleped Helix Haemostoma. 
Your bounty has multiplied my unique specimen 
into five.” 

But to return, from Metcalfe as nabob, 
sending home costly presents, to an earlier 
period of Mr. Kaye’s narrative. We quote 

art of the account of his first year’s sojourn 
in India, which tells too truly the experience 
of many in the beginning of their Indian 
career. After quoting passages from youn 
Metealfe’s diary, in which he expresses ail 
disappointment and dissatisfaction with the 
country, Mr. Kaye remarks :— 


‘‘This was written in the middle of June (1801). 
The exhausting climate of Calcutta had now for 
some months been doing its sure work upon the 
young stranger; and he felt—as hundreds before 
and after him have felt— worn, weary, and 
dispirited ; needing some great exertion to shake 
off the depressing influences which were surround- 
ing him, and yet utterly incapable of making it. 
He had been applying himself somewhat too closely 
to his studies ; the mind had been on the stretch, 
and the body had been inactive. He had neglected 
to take that regular exercise which, in moderation, 
contributes so much to the health of the resident 
in hot climates. He was not addicted to field 
sports; he did not excel in athletic exercises of 
any kind. He said that he was ‘out of his 
element’ amidst such scenes ; and, now that the 
time for the more strenuous activities was past, he 
had not, like most of his cotemporaries, the unfail- 
ing resource of the saddle to fall back upon—sea- 
sonable in all months, from January to December. 
The brisk Arab and the open plain were nothing 
to him, for he did not delight in equestrian recrea- 
tions. Foul vapours gathered about him; and 
there was nothing to disperse them. In these 





fiery months there is a general stagnation of the 
| social atmosphere. A few languid dinner-parties 
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feebly indicate that the spirit of hospitality is not 
dead, but sleepeth. Even the natives of the coun- 
try shrink from the fierce glare, the scorching 
winds, and the intolerable dust of the summer sol- 
stice. How, then, when the sun is up, can Eng- 
lish gentlemen pass about from house to house, to 
visit one another, or indulge freély in mid-day 
intercourse? The hot weather is generally a period 
of dreary isolation, Men exist through the long 
days in feverish imprisonment, if they can; but 
every one has enough to do in looking after his own 
individual life ; he has little of any kind to bestow 
upon his neighbours. Doubtless, therefore, Charles 
Metcalfe, at this time, found himself lonely and 
dispirited—languid and exhausted—with all sorts 
of sickly fancies preying upon his mind. He was 
dissatisfied with the Present ; he was hopeless of 
the Future ; and, worse than all, he was regretful 
of the Past. ‘Sorrow’s crown of sorrow’ was 
pressing heavily upon him; for he clung to the 
memory of ‘happier things.’ 

‘* Life seemed to him to be without an object. 
It is a great thing, doubtless, to ‘study the native 
languages.’ It is very right that this should be 
the unvarying formula of advice to all embryo 
Indian statesmen ; but, however advantageous the 
results may be, this study of the native languages 
is a dreary occupation in itself. A young man in 
his teens may be forgiven if his spirit is not stirred 
by it to any very lofty pitch of enthusiasm—if he 
does not appreciate the privilege of gathering under 
the guidance of a moonshee the unlovely knowledge 
of the Eastern world, with a thermometer standing 
at 90 deg. in the shade. I do not, therefore, seek 
to disguise the fact, that before Charles Metcalfe 
had been a year in India, he was eager to go home 
again.” 

But it was not long before active service 
dissipated the gloomy clouds which were 
gathering over his spirit. He was appointed 
Assistant to the Resident with Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah ; and he travelled towards his post 
in the suite of Lord Wellesley, who was then 
making ‘a progress,’ with great pomp, to the 
recently-ceded provinces of Oude. From the 
letters and journals of young Metcalfe, at this 
period, many extracts are given by the bio- 
grapher. From his earliest youth, ambition 
seems to have been a powerful motive, and 
his recorded Aspirations are free and frequent. 
Even in 1803 he expressed his hope of rising 
to be Governor-General of India. ‘ This,” 
Mr. Kaye says, “he said not lightly or jest- 
ingly, but with all sincerity of meaning and 
gravity of manner. Among others to whom 
he mentioned this conviction, was that excel- 
lent man, the late Dr. Marshman, who often 
spoke of’ the prophecy in after years, when 
Charles Metcalfe had reached the goal towards 
Which he had long been steadily advancing.” 
At the Court of Scindiah his stay was not 
long, as he did not agree with Mr. Collins, 
the Resident, who continued, however, to be 
a true friend, though their dispositions and 
tempers prevented their working together. In 
1803 he was appointed as Assistant in the 
office of the Doreinetienaral. Here his 
associates were John Adam, Bayley, Jenkins, 
and others, afterwards well known in Indian 
politics and administration :— 


“Tn that grand vice-regal school the clever boys 
of the Civil Service ripened rapidly into statesmen. 
They saw there how empires were governed. The 
imposing spectacle fired their young ambition, and 
each in turn grew eager and resolute to make for 
himself a place in history. Of all men living, per- 
haps Lord Wellesley was the one around whose 
character and conduct the largest amount of youth- 
ful admiration was likely to gather. There was a 


vastness in all his conceptions which irresistibly 
appealed to the imaginations of his disciples. 
Their faith in him was unbounded. The prompti- 
tude and decision with which he acted dispelled 





all doubt and disarmed all scepticism. Embodied 
in the person of. Lord Wellesley, statesmanship 
was in the eyes of his pupils a splendid reality. 
They saw in him a great man with great things to 
accomplish. As he walked up and down the spa- 
cious central hall of the newly-erected Government 
House, now dictating the terms of a letter to be 
despatched to one political functionary, now to 
another, keeping many pens employed at ounce, 
but never confusing the argument or language 
proper to each, there was a moral grandeur about 
him seen through which the scant proportions of 
the little Viceroy grew into something almost 


sublime. There could not be a finer forcing-house 
for young ambition. Charles Metcalfe grew apace 


in it.” 

A paper drawn up by Metcalfe, when only 
in his nineteenth year, on the proposed sub- 
sidiary force in Seindiah’s dominions, gained 
for him the most favourable consideration of 
Lord Wellesley and his advisers. The Go- 
vernor-General wrote in pencil, on the margin 
of the document, “ This paper is highly credit- 
able to Mr. Metcalfe’s A sd and talents. 
It may become very useful. A copy of it 
should be sent to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and another to Major Malcolm.” This was 
Metealfe’s first great success. ‘The Mahratia 
war soon after was undertaken, and Lord 
Wellesley sent the young civilian to the camp 
of Lord Lake as political assistant, believing 
that he would there render good service to the 
State, “being well versed in Mahratta po- 
lities, acquainted with the views of the Gover- 
nor-General, and conversant with the native 
languages.” Had the appointment of political 
agents to military camps in India been always 
as judicious, and made with the same honour- 
able purposes as in the case of Metcalfe, there 
would have been less ground for complaining 
of a system which has often caused bad fgel- 
ing, and sometimes disaster, in Indian history. 
Even Nott or Napier would have been de- 
lighted to have a young ‘ political’ like Met- 
calfe attending them. ow Metealfe was 
regarded in the camp of Lord Lake, will be 
seen from the following passage in the bio- 
graphy :— 

‘In the course of October, Charles Metcalfe 
arrived at head-quarters, and was met with all 
outward marks of courtesy and kindness. But the 
welcome which he received was mere cold formality. 
The truth is, that he was not wanted. In spite of 
the excellent credentials which he carried—creden- 
tials which bore witness no less to his personal 
than to his official qualities—he was regarded with 
some mistrust. His position, indeed, was not a 
promising one. He was a civilian in the midst of 
a community of soldiers. He came fresh from the 
office of the Governor-General; and it is not im- 
probable that men who knew little of the real 
character either of the one or of the other, were 
inclined to look upon him as a spy. There always 
has been a certain jealousy of political officers in a 
military camp, even when those ‘politicals’ have 
been soldiers. Their presence is regarded as a 
tacit reflection on the short-comings of the General 
and his staff. Bu, superadded to these impedi- 
ments to the entente cordiale, there were in the 
present instance to be contended with;those class 
prejudices which, more or less, exist at all times 
between the civil and the military professions. It 
was young Metcalfe’s business to assist the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his negotiations with the native 
chiefs, to carry on the necessary correspondence 
with the civil officers in our own newly-acquired 
districts, to collect information relative to the 
movements of the enemy, and to conduct other 
miscellaneous business comprised under the general 
head of ‘political affairs.’ Such.a functionary at 
the head-quarters of Lake’s army was not unlikely 
to be called a clerk, and sneered at as a non-com- 
batant. But Charles Metcalfe, though he wore 





neither the King’s nor the Company's uniform, had 
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as much of the true spirit of the soldier 
any officer in camp. 
‘* And this he waited only for an opportunity to 
prove. Ibelieveit had reached his ears that some. 
thing had been said about civilians participating 
in the pleasant excitement of the march and the 
socialities of head-quarters, but not sharing the 
active dangers of the campaign. Whether this 
was said or not, he was determined to show that 
civilian as he was, he shrunk from none of Gus 
perils to which his military comrades were exposed, 
And an opportunity was not long wanting to him, 
The fortress of Deeg, distant some forty-five miles 
from Agra, was garrisoned by the allied troops of 
our enemies, Holkar and the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
In the month of December, General Lake, who 
had determined upon the reduction of the place, 
encamped within sight of it, and awaited the 
arrival of his battering-train from Agra. On the 
13th, having been joined by his guns, he took up 
his position before the fortress, and commenced 
an attack upon the outworks. On the 17th the 
breaching battery was ready for action, but such 
was the strength of the walls, that it was not 
until the 23rd that the breach was reported prac: 
ticable, and dispositions made for the assault on 
the following day. 

‘The storming party was told off, and Metcalfe 
volunteered to accompany it. He was one of the 
first who entered the breach. There are soldiers 
now living who remember that memorable Christ- 
mas-eve, and delight to speak of the gallantry of 
the young civilian. The ‘clerk’ fairly won his 
spurs, and shared with the most distinguished of 
his comrades the honours no less than the dangers 
of one of the most brilliant achievements of the 
war. In the Commander-in-Chief’s despatch, the 
name of Metcalfe was honourably mentioned. 
‘Before I conclude this despatch,’ wrote Lord 
Lake, ‘I cannot help mentioning the spirited con- 
duct of Mr. Metcalfe, a civil servant, who volun- 
teered his services with the storming party, and, 
as I am informed, was one of the first in the 
breach.’ Afterwards, the fine old soldier called 
him his ‘little stormer.’ ” 

In 1808 a most important political mission 
was confided to Metcalfe, the arrangement of 
a treaty with Runjeet Singh, the chief of the 
Sikhs. Of the events of the six months 
during which the negotiations lasted, a de- 
tailed account is given in the biography, and 
many remarkable illustrations appear of the 
abilities and tact of the young civilian, as well 
as of the character of the renowned Sikh 
ruler. At the close of the long narrative Mr. 
Kaye remarks :— 

“At this time Runjeet Singh was in the very 
flush and vigour of life. He lived for thirty years 
afterwards ; but the treaty which he and Metcalfe 
signed at Umritsur was never violated during his 
supremacy in the Punjab either by the English or 
the Sikhs. For a little while doubts and misgiv- 
ings on either side may have overshadowed the rela- 
tions subsisting between them ; but confidence was 
soon established, and Runjeet learned to respect 
the nation which could send forth such representa- 
tives as the youthful Envoy who had measured 
himself with him so bravely and so cunningly du- 
ing the six months spent at his Court. It is hard 
to say in how great a degree the long peace, which 
was maintained between two warlike and extending 
states in provocatory proximity to each other, is 
to be attributed to the firmness and address 80 
conspicuous in the dealings of young Metcalfe with 
the wily and unscrupulous ruler of the Sikhs.” 


We must pass over his history as resident 
at Delhi, where the general spirit and resulis 
of his government are summed up in the fol- 
lowing brief statement, long afterwards drawn 
up by Metcalfe himself :— 

‘“‘It may be as well to mention a few facts, as 
characteristic of the spirit in which the former 
administration at Delhi was conducted, and the 
discretionary power of the superior authority exer- 
cised. Capital punishment was generally and 
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almost wholly abstained from, and I believe with- 
out any bad effect. Corporal punishment was 
discouraged, and finally abolished. Swords and 
other implements of intestine warfare, to which the 
people were prone, were turned into ploughshares, 
not figuratively alone, but literally also ; villages 
being made to give up their arms, which were 
returned to them in the shape of implements of 
agriculture. Suttees were prohibited. The rights 
of Government were better maintained than in 
other provinces, by not being subjected to the 
irreversible decisions of its judicial servants, when 
there were no certain laws for their guidance and 
control. 

“The rights of the people were better preserved, 
by the maintenance of the village constitutions, 
and by avoiding those pernicious sales of lands for 
arrears of revenue, which in other provinces have 
tended so much to destroy the hereditary rights of 
the mass of the agricultural community. In con- 
sequence, there has been no necessity in the Delhi 
territory for those extraordinary remedies which 
have been deemed expedient elsewhere, both to 
recover the rights of Government, and to restore 
those of the people.” 


After the residency at Delhi, Metcalfe was 
at Calcutta as private secretary, and then as 
olitical secretary to the Governor-General, 

ord Hastings, in 1819-1820. From this he 
was sent to undertake the troublesome duties 
of resident at Hyderabad. 

From this miserable chapter of Indian 
aflairs, we gladly turn to quote one short 
passage relating to Sir Charles Metcalfe, (for 
he had now succeeded to a baronetey, con- 
ferred on his father.) as a member of the 
Supreme Council of India :— 


“Sir Charles Metcalfe was, for nearly seven 
years, a member of the Supreme Council of India ; 
and throughout this period he continually resided 
in Calcutta, or the near neighbourhood. During 
the first years of his residence at the Presidency he 
occupied a house on the banks of the river, at 
Garden Reach. He subsequently removed to Alli- 
pore, a more inland suburb, taking up his abode at 
Government House during the absence of the 
Governor-General, and spending occasional brief 
intervals of rustication at Barrackpore. Through- 
out all this period he enlivened Calcutta with mag- 
nificent hospitality. He was in the enjoyment of 
almost uninterrupted health; and he appears to 
have been cheerful and contented. The want 
which he mostly lamented was the want of leisure. 
He had little to devote to his books. Except from 
time to time, on the way to and from Barrackpore, 
when a volume of some favourite author—often a 
classical one—was his companion, the gratification 
of his love of general reading was almost wholly 
denied to him. He lived continually in harness— 
official and social. He rarely, until the business 
of the day was done, went beyond the limits of his 
own premises. His house at Allipore was sur- 
rounded by spacious park-like grounds, and at 
early morning he might sometimes be seen riding 
in top-boots, an article of equipment in which he 
always rejoiced, on a plump white horse, with a 
groom upon either side of him. His labours com- 
Menced every morning at seven o'clock. From 
nine to twelve he devoted to breakfast and the 
reception of visitors. For the most part they were 
visits of business. From twelve to seven he was 
continually at work, and frequently when at home, 
with no social claims upon him, returned to busi- 
hess after dinner. But in spite of these exhausting 
labours in a most exhausting climate, he never 
seemed to be exhausted. When he appeared at the 
dinner-table in the evening he was cheerful, 
animated, and entertaining; always courteous, 
affable. and good-natured; very tolerant of the 
dulness of other men; with himself, a strong dis- 
position to be mirthful within the limits of becom- 
Ing mirth. The brisk sallies of indifferent wit with 
which he enlivened society are still remembered by | 
many who remember little else regarding him, | 


But there are some who cherish a pleasant recolice- | 





tion of his Saturday dinner-parties, at which the 
conversation, for the most part of a liberal cha- 
racter, was of a higher tone than ordinarily distin- 
guishes the burra-khanas of Calcutta; and Met- 
calfe’s own share in it, untinged by the Jeast love 
of display, was remarkable for the strong good 
sense, and sometimes for the almost prophetic 
sagacity, that informed it. 

‘But the real history of his life at this time is 
to be found among his papers, the original drafts 
of which are now before me. They indicate, in a 
very striking manner, both the laboriousness and the 
conscientiousness of the man. There was scarcely 
a subject connected with the whole question of our 
position in India to the elucidation of which he did 
not address himself in an elaborate minute. He 
was not a wordy writer. He went straight to the 
point—in a few pregnant sentences stated his 
opinions—and then proceeded to support them with 
a goodly array of facts and arguments. There was 
a straightforwardness of manner in all his writings 
which, if it did not always carry conviction with it, 
at all events impressed the reader with a strong 
sense of the earnestness and sincerity of his utter- 
ances.” 

To the subject of the liberation of the 
Indian Press, Mr. Kaye devotes a separate 
chapter. The safety and wisdom of the mea- 
sure is now gencrally admitted, though the 
carrying it into effect by Sir Charles Met- 
ealfe brought him much ill-will at the time. 
Weare glad that Mr. Kaye speaks out his 
own views on the subject thus shade, though 
there still survive at the India House a few 
of the old school, who maintained that India 
could only be ruled by keeping the people in 
ignorance :— 

‘““A free Press in India was calculated to 
strengthen the hands of Government, by giving 
them a power of supervision and control over their 
servants which nothing else could supply. And 
that it has abundantly performed this important 
function ; that it has exposed much evil, that it 
has led the way to much good, and altogether con- 
tributed largely to the successful administration 
of the last twenty years, is a fact which nothing 
but the most inveterate prejudice will urge a man 
to deny. The Government has never been so 
strong; the servants of Government have never 
been so efficient ; the relations between all estates 
and all classes have never been so harmonious ; 
there has never been more order and tranquillity in 
the country, more peace and good-will among men, 
than during the years which have elapsed since 
Charles Metcalfe liberated the Indian Press.” 


The chapters relating to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s government in Jamaica will be read 
with warm appreciation of the admirable spirit 
and judicious conduct which were displayed 
in a position of unusual difficulty. The brief 
notice of the scene of his departure from the 
island will sufficiently indicate the estimation 
in which he was held, even by those who 
looked upon his advent among them with 
coldness and suspicion :— 


‘‘On the 21st of May, 1842, Sir Charles Met- 
calfe once again embarked for England. The scene 
will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it, 
From even the most distant places crowds of people 
of all classes had come to see for the last time, 
and to say God-speed to, the Governor whose public 
and private virtues they so loved and revered. The 
old island militia-men, who had not been called out 
for years, volunteered to form his escort. The 
‘coloured population knelt to bless him.’ - Many 
present on that occasion, at once so gratifying and 
so painful to the departing statesman, felt that 
they had lost a friend who could never be replaced. 
All classes of society and all sects of Christians 
sorrowed for his departure ; and the Jews set an 
example of Christian love by praying for him in 
their synagogues. 

“He went—but the statue voted by the island, 
and erected in the public square of Spanish Town, 


is not a more enduring record of his residence in 
Jamaica than the monument which he has made 
for himself in the hearts of a grateful people.” 

At this time of his life, Sir Charles Met- 
calfe was the victim of a painful disorder in 
his face and head, which turned out to be 
cancer. Yet though enduring great suffer- 
ing, and under medical treatment, he did not, 
shrink from what appeared the call of duty, 
when invited to proceed to Canada as Go- 
vernor. A nobler instance of self-denial and 
patriotism has seldom been witnessed in a. 
public man, for he longed for the quiet and 
wivacy of total retirement from active life.. 
ligher feelings of Christian responsibility, 
we believe, induced him to continue to ee: 
as long as he could be usefully employed in 
duties for which he was deemed quite 

Before returning from his arduous mission 
he was raised to the Peerage, under circum- 
stances honourable to all concerned in the 
transaction. The letters of Lord Stanley and 
of Sir Robert Peel, then at the head of the 
ministry, are given, and the following note 
from the Queen, in reply to the official pra- 
posal submitted by Sir Robert Peel :— 

* The Queen to Six Robert Peel. 
“ Windsor Castle, November 30, 1844, 

‘‘The Queen hastens to answer Sir Robert Peel’s: 
letter of this morning relative to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe. The Queen most highly approves Sir Robert 
Peel’s suggestion that Sir Charles Metcalfe should 
be raised to the Peerage; for he has shown such a 
desire to do his duty in the midst of so many diffi- 
culties, and such extreme disinterestedness, that he 
richly deserves this mark of the Queen’s entire 
approbation and favour.” 

In December, 1845, Lord Metcalfe returned 
to England. But his remaining time was 
short, and marked by almost uninterrupted 
suffering of body, from which the tranquil and 
healthy condition of his mind appears in 
more conspicuous contrast. One of the last 
glimpses which his biographer gives of him, 
is in the following notice of a public meeting, 
held for the purpose of proposing an address 
to him :— 

‘« Tf the sympathy and admiration of his friends 
—if private affection and public honour could have 
mitigated his sufferings at this time, he would have 
found consolation and relief. And, doubtless, 
there were circumstances which, from time to time, 
shot gleams of sunshine across the darkened path 
of the dying man. Expressions of the profoundest 
respect and admiration followed him both from the 
Eastern and Western worlds. But there was 
nothing, perhaps, which gratified him more than a 
public demonstration of sympathy, the scene of 
which was within a mile of his own doors. Onthe 
12th of January, at the Oriental Club, in Hanover- 
square, might have been seen gathered together all 
the men of any note, connected with Indian affairs, 
whom London and the neighbourhood contained — 
eager to do honour to Lord Metcalfe; eager to 
manifest how much they loved him, how much 
they admired him, and how proud they were of his 
fame. They were gathered together to cast, what, 
if I rightly remember, Sir James Weir Hogg feel- 
ingly described, as ‘a wreath upon his bier.’ At 
this meeting Lord Auckland presided.” 

After quoting the Address, which was first 
signed by Lord Auckland, Mr. Kaye adds :— 

‘To this address almost every distinguished 
man in England connected with Indian affairs— 
men who had been Governors-General of India, 
Governors of the minor Presidencies, Members of 
Council, Chief Justices, Commanders-in-Chief, 
with many Directors of the Company, and other 
men of note, were eager to subscribe their names. 
The parchment on which they were inscribed could 
scarcely be spread out in his room when it was pre- 
sented to him by Lord Auckland. He received it 
\ with deep emotion. ‘It is easy,’ he said, with 
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reference to this address, ‘to bear up against ill- 
usage, but such kindness as this quite overpowers 
me.’ When his sister said playfully to him, 
‘See what a great man you are, that they must 
follow you with their admiration even to your sick 
chamber,’ he replied, ‘Yes, dearest Georgiana— 
and yet what should I be now, if I had not always 
felt that eternity was the only thing worth living 
fore” 

In September, 1846, Lord Metcalfe died, 
and was buried in Winkfield Church, near 
the old family property of Fern Hill. At the 
close of the history, the biographer gives a 
long and elaborate review of the leading points 
of his character, the closing paragraph of 
which we cannot forbear from quoting :— 


‘*There have been many more brilliant men than 
Charles Metcalfe, and many more profound. Many 
have possessed a larger knowledge of men and 
books. Many have been more intimately ac- 
quainted with principles of government and theories 
of legislation, and better skilled in the art of dis- 
playing their knowledge to the world. But there 
are few examples on record of men in whom the 
finest moral qualities have been united with so 
healthy an intellect—so sound an understanding. 
And I do not depreciate his ability as a statesman, 
when I say—knowing how much the value of the 
great lesson contained in the history of his career 
is enhanced by the saying—that his intellectual 
qualities alone would never have obtained for him 
the high rank which he is destined to take among 
his cotemporaries of the nineteenth century. As 
long as this example is before the world, it will 
appear, to the honour of our country, that the 
highest distinction may be gained without the aid 
of party, without the aid of personal influence, 
without resort to any unworthy means of advance- 
ment, without the least compromise of indepen- 
dence, without even the possession of brilliant 
talents or the achievement of any striking acts— 
but simply by a life of unostentatious service to 
the State, even ina distant dependency of the Crown, 
fervently, conscientiously unremittingly rendered, 
in humble reliance on, andin continued thankfulness 
to the Almighty—in a word, by such public virtue 
as distinguished the career of CHARLES THEOPHILUS 
METCALFE.” 


Believing that this general estimate of the 
man is just and true, we need not formally 
commend the memoir of his life as being 
worthy of earnest study. 





Alpine Lyrics. Longman and Co. 

The Friends and other Poems. By Warwick 
Beechwood. Longman and Co. 

Poetical Tentatives. By Lynn Erith. 
Saunders and Otley. 

The Last Days of Diserth: a Poem in Six 
Cantos. y W. G. Starbuck. Saunders 
and Otley. 

The Sceptre of Vara; or, the Two Queens. 
A Poem. Dublin: Milliken. 

WE must this week give audience to a group 

of poets. First on the list is the author of a 

series of pieces descriptive of scenery in 

Switzerland. On opening the book, and 

reading the long topographical table ofcontents, 

one might suppose that some tourist had been 
amusing himself by turning his ‘Murray’ into 
verse. ‘The Great Eiger,’ ‘ Aiguille de la 

Vanoise, ’*‘ Monte Rosa, from Val Sesia,’ ‘Hos- 

ice of Mont Cenis,’ ‘The Lakes of Ober- 

Engedin,” ‘ The Matterhorn ;’ these and many 

suchtitles of the poemsare of somewhat prosaic 

promise, and in point of fact indicate metrical 
paraphrases of passages in the Guide-Books, 
with the interpolation of occasional thoughts 
and reflections. But there are other pieces 
in the volume of more poetical cast, and 
enough of fancy is mingled with fact to entitle 


the whole collection to the name of ‘ Alpine 
Lyrics.’ By far the best is ‘The Lay of 
Morgarten,’ describing the memorable battle 
of October 15, 1315, some passages of which 
are written with spirit :— 


“First, four hundred men of Uri 

Bounded on the Brunnen shore— 

Then from hills of Unterwalden 
Landed soon three hundred more. 

In Schwytz church they all are gathered, 
With the brothers of their band— 

It is dusk where they are swearing 
Oath of faith to fatherland, 

But their eyes with light are flashing, 
Like the battle-axes’ steel, 

And their faces flame with fierceness 
As in holy prayer they kneel! 

Wives are leaning on their warriors 
With the ancient Spartan scorn— 

Striplings struggle with the fathers 
For the halberd or the horn— 

Maidens grasp the hands of lovers 
With the fearless look of faith— 

F’er they wed before the altar, 
Will be daring deeds of death. 

And the priest has bless’d the banners, 
With the blood cup in his hand— 

Giving glory in the Heavens 
To the martyrs for the land.” 


After describing the array of the invading 
host of Hapsburg under Duke Leopold— 


“Host on host of mailéd horsemen— 

Far as ever eye can see— 

Knights and nobles of the lowlands— 
Flower of Austrian chivalry— 

Counts of Thun and Aar and Hallwyll— 
Montfort harder than his mail— 

Landenberg, and sons of Gessler 
Thirsting still for blood of Tell—” 


The sudden attack of the Switzers is thus 
narrated :— 


“Now the proud Graf Henry Montfort 
Led the van of that array— 
Hard and heavy was the tramping 
O’er the rugged frozen way. 
Softly, silently, the Switzers 
Breathless sat behind the wood— 
Soon the sharp swords of the shepherds 
Will drink deep of noble blood. 
Hark! hush! hark! the rocks are rolling 
Down the rough Morgarten steep— 
Casques and corslets now are crushing— 
There is plashing in the deep— 
Hark! again! the sound of shouting! 
And, again, like thunder hail, 
Are the stones for ever streaming 
On the mantling coats of mail. 
See! oh! see! the banished fifty— 
They are bending now the bow— 
They have blocked with beams of timber 
All the rugged road below. 
Halting now are all the horsemen— 
Stricken horses rush and rear— 
There is no way for their wildness 
But the deep and dreaming mere, 
Now, rise up! men of Berg Sattel! 
For the heroes’ hour is come, 
When the thirteen hundred herdsman 
Soon shall seal the ducal doom. 
Swooped they down upon the foeman, 
Like the eagles from the rock, 
While the horn of Uri echoed 
From the cliffy Kaiserstock. 
They are bounding o’er the meadow, 
Men unused to ways of war, 
But with natures sternly nurtured 
With the strength of snow and sear, 
But not now is chase of chamois. 
Nor with hungry wolf the strife— 
Hand to hand agamst the Hapsburg 
For their liberty and life.” 


Among the ranks of the invading army 
were some Zurich burghers, and men-at-arms 
from Einsiedeln with the famous Kloster 
spa all of whom fell in the carnage of that 

ay :— ef 
“Then the burly Zurich burghers 

Were all slaughtered where they stood— 

And the serfs of shrine Einsiedeln 
Round their banner bathed in blood, 

With his bearded guards about him, 
And his leg-mailed cuirassiers, 

Brave Duke Leopold was battling, 
Like a lion in the snares. 

Pale as snowy Alp, and trembling 
With his sorrow, shame, and wrath, 

Fied he from that field of vengeance 
O’er the peasant’s rocky path. 

Then the Austrian armies melted, 
Like a mist before the sun— 

And the fight of Mount Morgarten 
In one hour of blood was won. 

s * * 
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They are coming—they are coming 
Through the forest’s frozen track, 
With the fifty banished brothers 
That have won their honour back, 
Then, again, by Lake Waldstetten 
There is crowding in the church— 
Ere the winter sun has measured 
Hour of noon upon the porch. 
Praise and glory they are giving 
To their great Almighty Lord, 
Only King, as once of Isracl, 
That had saved them with his sword, 
Then they promised, the three nations, 
Severed both by mount and mere. 
League for Freedom’s camp and castle 
In the hills for ever here— 

That the day be ever holy— 
And the names each year be read 

Of the brave bands of Morgarten— 
Of the living and the dead— 

That had, like the wind of winter, 
Struck the flower of chivalry,— 

And had heaped the hosts of Hapsburg 
In the red Lake Egeri.” 


We have quoted this as the best of the 
‘Alpine Lyries.’ The following stanzas, from 
a poem on ‘The Matterhorn,’ give a fairer 
average idea both of the maiter and style of 
the poetry throughout the volume:— 


“Master miracle of Nature, 
*Mid the mighty hills around, 
Giant of Titanic stature, 
Monarch of the mountain ground! 
Man’s minuter mensuration 
All defying it may seem, 
Unapproachable creation 
Of a limner’s daring dream! 
“Vain is feeble Man’s endeavour 
F’er to set on that high throne, 
Without rival, towering ever 
In its glory all alone. 
Swiftest chamois bounds no higher 
Than that springing precipice— 
Eagle or the lammergeyer 
Only take up flesh and fleece. 
“ Woe to captured kid or quarry, 
That may slip from starry height, 
Or to eaglets of the eyry, 
That would try unwaxen might— 
Fathoms thousand in one falling, 
Down that cliff so stern and steep, 
Doom of death without recalling 
From the dizzy distant deep. 
“ First to usher morn’s devotion 
In the joyous dawn of day.— 
Last to cheer his couch of ocean 
With his own reflected ray. 
Spot for stricken harp of Memnon— 
Shrine to which the high hills nod— 
Universal anthem hymning, 
To the Morn’s awakened God, 
* 7 a 
“Cold philosophy will tell us 
This strong structure wil! decay, 
And that in this snowy palace 
First this mount must melt away, 
Cause of monumental grandeur, 
Also cause of shortened span,— 
Time will rend the rock of wonder, 
And exalt the wondering man. 
“Therefore points the peak to Heaven, 
Tn the solemn skies above, ; 
Marking, when Earth’s pride is riven, 
There is fixed the fane of Love. 
Wrecked and ruined Earth’s fair wonder, 
Faith hath mansions in the stars, 
Never to be rent asunder 
By the worldly wasting wars.” 

Among. the multitudes of young and enthu- 
siastic tourists who ycar by year traverse tie 
Alps, there are few in whose breasts there 
does not rise something of the spirit which 

z & ‘ mM 

has found utterance in this voiume. ‘The land 
is creative of poetry, ‘uttered or, unex- 
ressed.” The writer of ‘ Alpine Lyrics, no 
oubt, viewed with glowing feelings all the 
scenes here described, but the prudence and 
ger of greater age or experience would 
ave withheld from the attempt to clothe m 
words, thoughts and emotions which derive 
their chief force from the associations of the 
place. The greater portion of the Lyrics may 
serve as pleasing memoranda of the wrilers 
own Alpine observations and reflections, but 
will scarcely convey similar pleasure to readers 
who have not visited the scenes. We say = 
because there are passages which show the 
writer to be capable of higher efiorts, and the 
. re i s 

general fault we have to find with youn: 
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oets is, that they write too much, and bestow 
too little labour on what they write. Had 
there been ten or twelve instead of fifty or 
sixty of these ‘ Alpine Lyrics,’ they might 
have, perhaps, gained some place in public 
notice and estimation. 

The poems of Warwick Beechwood are 
marked by vigour of thought, as well as by 
skill of composition, above the average in 
versifiers of the day. The principal piece in 
the volume is a blank verse poemin two cantos, 
in part of which two friends sustain a dialogue, 
setting forth their history and experience in 
life, with varied deseriptions and reflections. 
Of the author’s poetical ability and taste the 
reader will form a favourable impression, from 
the following introductory stanzastothe second 
canto of the poem. ach of the cantos has 
an introduction, the first being an address to 
poesy in general, and the second, which we 
quote entire, thus referring to the present 
condition of British poetry, and the names 
that have of late years illustrated its annals :— 


“ After a busy interval of years 
A Truant to the Muses turns again, 
And, with a bosom fraught with doubt and fears, 
Renews once more his long-forgotten strain, 
But ah! how changed is now the toil-worn man 
From that bold youth, first touched with passion’s glow, 
Who in ideal characters began 
To paint emotions his own heart might know; 
On the bright Future all his glances cast, 
Disdained the Present, and forgot the Past! 


“How changed, how calmed, by study, time, and thought, 
And wisdom gathered in laborious life, : 
By stern experience, not too dearly bought, 
Though earned by trials in the world’s hard strife! 
Now of the Future dubious, and averse 
Anticipated evils to deplore, 
His efforts struggle, with an aim reverse, 
To soothe the Present and the Past restore, 
Win back some sunbeams from the days gone by, 
To brighten hopes too weak, and ills too nigh, ~ 


“But yet more changed I find the Realms of Song! 

A gloomier silence saddens there the day; 
For mighty voices now are stilled, which long 

Held in those Realms an undisputed sway. | 
Like the poor Pilgrim, home returned at last, 
_ Who weeps for friends most cherished gone to rest, 
So when my aching eyes around are cast, 

I feel this wail come doleful from my breast,— 
Coleridge and Campbell, Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, 
From thy dark kingdom, ruthless Death, restore ! 


“Was’t not enough that, like a knight of old 

Harnessed for battle to his very grave, 

Great Scott stalked sadly to thy regions cold ? 
Quenched but not daunted was his spirit brave! 

Insatiable Death! no, not that prize, 
Nor venerable Crabbe, so full of truth, 

Impassioned Byron with his scornful eyes, 

_And dreaming Sheliey, stricken in his youth; 

Not all that host could thy fell thirst allay, 

Which craves the noblest as its favourite prey. 


“Shall the Philosopher with lengthened days 
Still be the latest victim in Death’s hand ? 
And must the Poet quit his yet green bays, 
For ever first to perish from the land ? 
Less fortunate if spared; for well we know 
_ How oft to sterner doom the Poet bends: 
Some visitation comes with earlier blow 
To start the pang which Death in kindness ends; 
When grief and madness, poverty and pain, 
Darken the intellect, or craze the brain, 


“Still to this hour one Ancient Man remains, 
Sole Star where once a galaxy arose! 
The Bard who ‘ Memory’ sang in duleet strains, 
And proved the friend of Byron in his woes; 
Who now, in ease and affluence, prefers 
Artistic charms as solace to his age, 
And on the Painter’s skilful hand confers 
His liberal largess and more valued praise; 
With finely-cultured taste instructs to please ;— 
A patriarch with the Muses at his knees! 


“May youthful sons our country’s loss supply 

_And teed her sacred lamp with strengthening oil, 
Nor view at distance with disdainful eye 

The Poet’s proud, though ill-requited toil, 
Wealth hath its pomp, Ambition its delight,— 

_On these the herd of common natures rush, 
Nor heed the glimmer of an inward light, 

The Christian’s warning, or the Patriot’s blush, 
Regardless though the Satirist with rage 
Should lash the follies of this dastard age. 


5 Already o’er the broad Atlantic wave 
_Come tuneful numbers in the English tongue, 
Voiced by a Nation daring, wise, and brave, 
And, like ourselves, from British lineage sprung, 





Along the Mississippi’s mighty stream, 
On Hudson’s banks, and through the far, wide West, 
Where casts the setting Sun his latest beam, 
And teeming millions seek new homes and rest, 
See rival Bards arise! who ponder how 
To pluck the garland from Britannia’s brow. 


“ Bold, but impossible the fond attempt 
Whilst Tennyson survives to guard our fame, 
In whose sweet verse so gracefully are blent 
Fancy’s gay charm with Passion’s ardent flame ; 
Who, in melodious tones, with ease evokes 
The smile or sigh responsive to his will, 
Bathes the rapt soul in joy, or with his strokes _ 
Reaching the heart, makes trickling tears distil, 
Casts o’er each scene his skilful hand may move, 
The sense of beauty, tenderness, and love. 
“Long may our Country jealously maintain 
Her high pre-eminence in Song and Art, 
And to her sons, whose works that rank sustain, 
By just rewards encouragement impart. 
Honoured be they whose glowing words infuse 
A noble impulse in the heart of youth, 
Retine the thoughts, and tint with roseate hues 
Long days, else dull as lead, yet wanting truth,— 
Inspire the Hero, and, to crown the whole! 
From selfish wishes purge the Statesman’s soul.” 

Among the minor miscellaneous poems 
are some political sonnets, some of which 
appeared in ‘The Times’ at the period to 
which they refer, as that ‘On the Defeat of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Administration in 1835,’ 
and the following :— 

“To Str Ropert PEEL, oN HIS RESIGNATION, APRIL, 1835. 
“ Well hast thou fought the battle of the just 

Against the evil, though they triumph now. 
Called by thy Sovereign to highest trust 

A British subject knows, thy Country’s brow 

Smooth and elate, welcomed the foaming prow, 
Descried far off, that brought thee to her shores 

So wisely summoned! Manfully hast thou 
Wrestled for her: now weeping, she implores 

That thou, assailed by faction, do not bow 
To the unholy league which wildly raves 

For her destruction. Save her sacred stores 
From their rude grasp; our temples, altars, graves, 
Preserve inviolate. Crumble these knaves 

Beneath that eloquence their fear abhors.” 

We must also give space to ‘An Objurga- 
tory Address to the City of London,’ which 
City readers will think more plain than 
pleasing :— 


“Hail, London City! vile corruption’s sink! 
Thou Corporation, ignorant as base! 
In whose thick atmosphere of smoke and stink 
Each Muse must sicken with averted face. 
All things which men most honourable think, 
Placed in thy jobbing hands, have brought disgrace,— 
Wealth, noble opportunities, a name 
Of European growth, augment thy shame. 


“The Merchant, Banker, and the man of sense, 
Thy civic dignities reject with scorn; 
A wretched rabble, teeming with offence, 
Have long thy robes of state ’midst laughter worn. 
Devoured and wasted are thy means immense, 
Whilst paupered Orphans starve, and Widows mourn; 
And the poor Artisan in frost must pine, 
Or burn taxed coals, that Aldermen may dine, 


“ Behold the noble Thames, conserved by Thee,— 
Whose silver stream was once the Nation’s pride,— 
Degraded to a ditch, now grieves to see 
Contagion reeking on her blackened tide. 
Thus as she flows, an emblem must she be 
Of thine own heart which fat and grossness hide, 
Where oily scum coagulates to mud, 
And clogs the stagnant channels of the blood. 


“ Count up, unless Arithmetic should fail, 
Riches thy Chartered Companies abuse; 
Whose self-elected magnates justly quail 
At public notice, and Accounts refuse ; 
Stave off inquiry by excuses stale 
And shallow quirks, which right and wrong confuse: 
What might those riches, well employed, have won ? 
What more than gluttons care for, have they done ? 


“ Remember Gresham, whose illustrious name 

Proves how renowned a London Mayor might be; 

Whose mind aspired to rival Wolsey’s fame, 
And be a College Founder great as he; 

But now by gross neglect, and to thy shame, 
His noble project baulked and gone we see: 

In empty lecture-rooms behold displayed 

The wreck which City management has made! 


“Well might thy Citizens with instinét true, 
When Parliament required thy fittest man! 
Choose from their ranks the Christ-denying Jew: 
To prove contempt for God, an able plan! 
*Twas thus when Rome declined, and all but hue 
Of Liberty was gone, and Power began 
To mock at decency without remorse, 
Caligula for Consul chose his Horse. 
“ Reform thy vices, brush away the cloud 
Of parasitic insects which assail 
All drooping bodies that decay has bowed, 
And batten most where vital functions fail. 


No more waste treasure on the swinish crowd 
Whose pampered appetites thy banquets hail: 

But turn to nobler uses Public Wealth, 

And once more flourish crowned with joy and health.” 

In much milder and quieter strains are the 
‘Poetical Tentatives’ of Lynn Erith, the 
— tone of whose verses may be gathered 

rom the mere titles in the table of contents, 
where we read one after the other such head- 
ings as these—‘The Song-Bird,’ ‘ Alone in 
my lonely Chamber,’ ‘Murmur,’ ‘ Music,’ 
‘The Group of Mosses,’ ‘ The Forget-me-not,’ 
‘Homes of our Fatherland,’ ‘The Painter’s 
Grave.’ We give the lines on the last of 
these subjects :— 
“THE PAINTER’S GRAVE, 
“ River, still thou moanest on, 
Moanest for a brother gone; 
Gone from us, and gone from thee, 
Forms of living poesy 
He shall trace on earth no more, 
For his spirit bright doth soar 
O’er the cloud’s empurpled face, 
Which his finger loved to trace, 
And the folds of golden sky 
Far beneath his footsteps lie ; 
And the forest, dale, and hill, 
Which could once his spirit fill 
With a longing for the sight 
Of things yet more purely bright— 
He has left them, he has left them, 
And his parting has bereft them 
Of a pencil, which could make 
The wild fancies which they take 
Glorious on his canvass rise, 
Of a mind which well could prize 
All their changes, every shape, 
From the spray encircled cape, 
And the snowy mountain’s brow, 
To the isle where fondly now, 
Stormy river, thou and I, 
Near his lonely tomb may sigh.” 


Of the short metrical musings which form 
the majority of the numérous pieces in the 
volume, we give the three following as favour- 
able specimens :— 


“MAN AND NATURE. 
 Time’s measured sweep comes onward, land and wave 

Meet it with joy, but to the young and old 
Each serveth for a birth-place or a grave, 
And each in time hath heard the story told 
Of man’s mortality o’er many a brave 
And gentle spirit ; generations bold 
To do and dare, and hearts that cling to love, 
All these depart, but amid all remains 
An unchanged nature, the same stars above, 
And the same sunshine, and the fruitful rains, 
Remain alike to living and to dead, 
But man, his life begins and soon has sped! 


“LIFE’S ACTION, 

* What bold desires to silent action cleave, 
Whilst life is passing on from day to day, 
Without a thought that seems to joy or grieve, 
Like ships that steal along their watery way, 
With full blown sails, flushed by still winds of eve: 
No sound is heard—but breathingly they stray 
From stream to stream, as if some god did leave 
His mighty musing motion in their own, 
To bear them on towards a world unknown. 


“ WOMAN. 
How gently fitting are her forms of phrase, 
Her eye accompanied silence, how it teems 
With loving music which no voice can raise; 
And we, the poet race, who live in dreams, 
Have drawn from that sweet look, which nothing says 
To break the chain of fancy, our best gleams 
Of spiritual thought and happiness, 
For in its very quietude it seems 
Our tenderest thoughts and dearest hopes to bless; 
And wheresoever woman is, we tind 
A heart that answers ours and oft a mind.” 

In the ‘Last Days of Diserth,’ Mr. Star- 
buck has given a historical romance, some- 
what of the form and in the style of Scott’s 
poetry, as the opening lines of Canto First 
suffice to show :— 


“The pine knots blazed in Powys Hall, 
Illumining the festival— 
The massive tables groaned beneath 
The stores of flood, and plain, and heath, 
Mead and methegiin circled round, 
And horsemen, fuotman, none were found 
Who shunn’d the bow], which, flowing free, 
Heightened the joyous revelry. 
Upon the walls the armour hung, 
Now gaily ever backward flung, 
Like mirrors to the banquet’s night, 
From polished helm and cuirass bright, 
The cheerful tire’s ruddy blaze, 
With ever-varying brilliant rays. 
And antlers wide and grim wolf's head, 
Which, though all power to harm was fied, 
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If lips divine again could tell the thereon Would seems 
But Tara’s bards repose in Tara’s dust, 
And Tara’s harp is dulled with ages’ rust,” 

We can afford space for only one extract 
without giving any outline of the subject of 
the story, which is full of interest, apart from 
its poetical form. In canto the third, after 
an opening descriptionof night, isthe following 
picture of the Saxon warrior, Thorold, and 
his interview with Vulnora, whose love he 
sought to obtain :— 





Grind savagely, as if in strife 
It sought to win again its life; 

And other trophies of the chase, 

The ancient hall did fitly grace.” 

The subject of the poem will be known 
from the following extract from Pennant’s 
‘Tour,’ and the accompanying comment by 
the author of the poem :— 


**On a lofty rock in Flintshire, says Pennant, 
situated betweens the towns of Rhyddlan and 
Rhyl, are the remains of the Castle of Diserth. 
The origin of this fortress is unknown; it probably 





“There is in prayer a wondrous power 
‘To soothe the aching human breast, 
When life’s dark clouds around us Jour, 
And fear is on the heart impress’d, 
Its own peculiar charm it bears, 
It gilds our hopes, and soothes our cares: 
Like music to the human ear, 
Like water to the famished hind, 
Like light which bursts on darkness drear, 
Or like the haleyon evening wind 
Which sweeps across the arid plains, 
Where the bright sun unclouded reigns; 
Like calms which still the billows’ roll, 
Is prayer unto the human soul, 
The blind, who live in endless night, 
Can never know the joys of light; 
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was Welsh, and went by the name of Dincolyn, 
Castell y Ffailon, and Castell Gerri, and was the 
last of the British posts on the Clwydian hills. 
Henry ITI. fortified it in 1241, but in 1261 (accord- 
ing to Woodward, 1265), Llewelyn ap Gruffydd 
destroyed it. The castle occupied the summit of 
the rock whose sides are escarpés, or cut steep, to 
render the access more difficult. On one part, 
beneath the top, is a square outwork, with fosses 
cut in part through the solid limestone. The frag- 
ments of the castle show that its ruin was not 
effected by time; they lie in vast masses overthrown 
by mining, which was a common method of beseig- 
ing very long before the use of gunpowder.— 
Pennant’s Tow's. 

**And this is all that history states: therefore, 
gentlereader, the persons of Diserth’s lord, his friend, 
his daughter, and his wife, are creatures of the ima- 
gination only, and, as such, no responsibility rests 
with the author in disposing of them according to 
his fancy, viz.: so as to form an exaggerated tra- 
gedy. The materials for this poem were very 
slight; none but those who have endeavoured to 
make themselves acquainted with the scenes of 
those departed days, ean know the difficulty that 
exists in finding historical characters and circum- 
stances, suited to be weaved into a tale of imagina- 
tion, without powerful reckoning on the aid of 
fancy. While the introduction, though it only be 
casually of a few substantial realities both of place 
and person, gives an air of seeming, which, in the 
writer’s humble opinion, adds considerably to the 
charms of epic poetry.” 


We doubt whether many readers in our 
busy times will be induced to take deep inte- 
rest in the details of long-forgotten local con- 
flicts, but those who find leisure for perusing 

oetry will be pleased with many portions of 

Ir. Starbuck’s story. We quote two pas- 
sages in which his poetical skill and taste 
appear at their best :— 


“ Such was the Outlaw of the glen 
De Lacy sought to slay; but when 
He left his towers, he little thought 
One of the band whose chief he sought, 
Had heard the trumpet sound to horse, 
Correctly numbered o’er his force, 
Then like an arrow from the bow, 
Had sped to warn of coming foe. 
Dark Tewdwr listened with a smile, 
*Wait,’ said he, ‘till the dark defile, 
The trait’rous Welsh and Normans gain, 
Then when retreat will all be vain, 
Sir Hugh de Lacy’s pride we’ll tame, 
And make him dread the Tewdwr’s name.’ 


“Down by the Vrnwy’s rushing tide, 
The mingled forces quickly ride, 
Till Llansantffraint is pass’d, and then 
They turn them up the Tanat’s Glen; 
For ’neath the Berwyn’s gloomy shade, 
The Outlaw fierce his hold had made. 
Up, up the valley, on, still on, 
Till Milltir Gerrig’s pass is won; 
Bleak, desolate, where nature’s mood 
Ever denies the dark fir wood, 
To spread its boughs amid the scene, 
And softly tint her sternest mien. 
There sleep in majesty sublime, 
Unchanged from earth’s primeval time, 
The hoary rocks which scorn to wear 
A wreath to hide their temples bare, 
But proudly gaze upon the sun, 
Like regal chiefs transform’d to stone, 
Regarding mortal sympathy 
An insult to their dignity, 
Alike defying winds and storms, 
To shake or tear their stalwart forms.” 


In the other passage, the gentle and fair 
Newryst is trying to soften the spirit of the 
rough Owen ap Tudor :— 


No words their hopeless loss can paint, 
Speech is too poor, its power too faint. 
'rhen how much more are words too weak 
The holy joys of prayer to speak 
‘To those who have not known its worth, 
To soothe the feeble sons of earth. 
It is the voice by angels known, 

It is the language of the skies; 
*Tis heard by God upon his throne, 

And seraphs feel new estasics 
When, with their songs and hymns of praise, 

Which echo through the heavenly air, 
Rising aloft in glorious lays 

Mingles the voice of human prayer, 

It is the best loved sound on high, 
Which pierces through the azure sky; 
Yes, all the strains of heav’n’s best lyres, 
Though angels’ fingers wake the wires, 
And gushing notes of melody 

In streams of sound steal on the ear 
With such delicious harmony, 

That heaven’s high King e’en deigns to hear, 
Are still less sweet than those which we 
Pour forth unto the Deity, 

For hush’d is ev’ry holy note 

When prayer above doth softly float. 
Oh! would the heart know peace on earth, 
Taste joy of an immortal birth, 

And feel the purest happiness 

Which e’er the human soul ean bless, 
While yet enshrined in mould’ring elay, 
Then lowly bend the knee, and pray. 
The highest privilege e’er given, 

The noblest, the best gift of heav’n, 

To us poor creatures of the clod, 

Ts soul communion with our God. 


“Thus, Tewdwr, prayer has been to me 
A chain of holy sympathy, 
By Which I’ve measured hope and fear, 
And learned to know that help is near,” 


The ‘Sceptre of Tara’ is also a Celtic his- 
torical romance, the scenes of which are laid 
in Ireland instead of Wales. Of more formi- 
dable dimensions andregular heroiestructure is 
this poem, extending to the classical number of 
twelve cantos or books. The time of the 
poem is towards the close of the old Druid 
epoch, when the feasts of Bel were still cele- 
brated on the Hill of Tara :— 


“ Who hath not heard, through Erin’s Island told, 
The fame of Tara’s royal halls of old! 
Who heard not said, or sung, that fabrie vast, 
The wondrous work of architects long past ? 
Seen from afar, and on the sky relieved, 
It seemed by some Titanic race upheaved, 
With column, cornice, frieze, and figure, wrought, 
By grand conception of primeval thought. 
Within, in height, and length, and breadth, the mind 
Swelled with a sense of vastness undefined ; 
And pillars, and pilasters set in pairs, 
And terraces, and flights of massive stairs, 
And pedestals which, wrought of mighty stones, 
Looked like the levels raised for giants’ thrones ; 
And fretted roofs receding from the eye, 
And arches of colossal span, and high, 
Whose groins a hundred pillars rose to bear, 
And seemed to hang their capitals in air, 
Massed, but symmetrical, entranced who saw 
In rapture, and astonishment, and awe. 
And softer splendours woo’d the gazer’s view, 
And art around her rarest beauties threw; 
And glorious Sunbursts, sparkling, gave to sight 
The sacréd emblems of the Isle of light; 
Nor art was there luxurious seen alone, 
On every wall the pictured story shone, 
And senlptured forms surpassed the heights of men, 
And olden heroes seemed to breathe again. 
So huge was all, such solemn greatness there, 
You felt your bosom all its vastness share, 
Nor disbelieved the wondrous legend told, 
That hands unearthly raised the pile of old. 


“ And now, assembled for the feast of Bel, 
The murmurs of a thousand voices swell; 
From wail to wall, adoring, they carouse, 
And offer up, in golden cups, their vows : 
Here the gay dancers lightly intervene, 
Here some applaud, or gaze upon the scence; 
Here round the high-capped bards, enraptured cling 
Unwearied listeners, and to these they sing 
In many an amorous and heroic rhyme, 
The tales, O Tara! of thine olden time, 








“ Time o’er the Saxon’s brow had ploughed his share 
And left his dints, but not his ravage there, : 
And still erect, and hardy as the age 
Of oaks, that dare his northern winter’s rage, 
His massy frame the giant likeness bore 
Of pines, that flourished on his Baltic shore: 
That frame a savage grandeur seemed to grace, 
And sullen beauty darkened on his face, 
Where, as he gazed, the sentenced victim saw 
A mind that felt no pity, feared no law: 

His eye appeared the living type of ire, 

A mixture of ferocity and fire, 

From whose recesses unrelenting roll 

The deadly judgments of his felon soul : 
Habitual gloom, that grew from frequent guile, 
Scarce left his livid lips the power to smile, 
But when they did, the observer felt within 
His blood grow frozen at the fiendish grin: 
Remorseless, cold, by smile or tear unswayed, 
A savage calm his general look displayed ; 
His hand was bloody, and his heart was bad, 
And deeds of fierceness only made him glad. 
* * * * * 


© And now alone, the wooer and the woo’d, 
And face to face the loved and lover stood; 
Abashed, subdued, kis glances cannot stay, 
He turns, and looks, and turns again away, 
The lordly savage of the north, for whom 
A hundred soft Sarmatian damsels bloom, . 
Who shades his grandeur when he would beguile 
A moment with some fair barbarian’s smile, 
Oft bowed to beauty, but the grander power 
That dignity gives woman for her dower, 
He knew not of, save when Vulnora near, 
And then it woke his homage less than fear. 
*T was but her voice, which tirst the silence broke, 
Made him remember only woman spoke ; 
Sweet were her accents, but the words he heard 
The angry ocean of his bosom stirred,” 
After long parleying the scene thus closes :— 
“Swift o’er Vulnora’s cheek the shadows came, 
And flashed her eyeballs at these words of shame; 
His rage she looked for, but his softer mood— 
She cursed the charms his hated wishes woo'd, 
And who is this revolts her spirit so? 
The spouse with whom hey long, long years must flow, 
The man to whom her carthly days are given— 
Oh, how her thougits are o’er the future driven! 
One chance remains—the suppliant’s hope to try, 
And move the Saxon with affliction’s ery ; 
*Tis hard to sue—repulse perchance to mect, 
But grief despairing flings her at his feet. 
“* Yes, at thy feet, most mighty chief! I sue— 
As thou art strong, be, oh! be generous too; 
If that thou seek’st the seeptre which I share, 
Take, take the bauble, but the bride forbear ; 
And these poor charms, ah! let his pride resign, 
For whom the loves of all broad Albion shine; 
Oh! in his own bright isle let Thorold choose 
Some fairer form, whose heart will not refuse, 
More gay than mine, and fitter far to be 
A mate for chief, so mighty, chief! as thee. 
Saxon, hast thou a heart ?-—I love thee not, 
'To be thy bride were worse than misery’s lot; 
For thee, fer both, in time this tale I tell, 
Which else the future would unfold too well: 
Frown not, oh! frown not—at thy feet behold 
Vulnora’s self in suppliant sorrow roll’d; 
Grant what my sire refused—be nobler thou! 
Resign the bride, and save the daughter now. 
So shall my prayers, at Bel’s entreated shrine, 
My vows, my tears, mount, flow, for thee and thine.’ 


“ He raised the weeping beauty from the dust, 
Where she had sunk in sorrow and distrust ; 
Haply his heart is moved—she turned to try, 
But no, she only meets that carnal eye: 
lex kindling colour but inflames him more ;— 
‘Now, Pride of women, give this coldness o'er ; 
By Woden! with thy blushes, and thy tears— 
But I will soothe thee from thy maiden fears ; 
Here let me kiss thy bashfulness away, 

And let us ” on her form his hand he lay; 
She starts, and to her eyes, indignant, roll 
The haughty gleams of her insulted soul. 

“ *Back to thy seat, vile stranger !—tis not yet 
At least thine hour, nor here for this we’ve met; 
sack to thy seat !—forget not—oh! my heart! 

Thyself forget’st the broken thing thou art! 
Dishonoured—erushed—but, hated Saxon! still 
I dare the worst of thy unmanly will. 

Secure in compact with my humbled sire, 
Whose fears have flung me to thy brutal fire, 
Boast, if thou wilt, that sanction for thy force, 
But tremble at a woman’s last resource, 
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Look here !'—and as she spake a dagger flew 

Forth from her robe, and flashed upon his view— 

“Look here—when sun shall o’er our bridals shine, 

This poignard seeks my heart, or—Saxon, thine! 

Ay, blanch—thou, warrior—thou !—go, recreant slave! 

Go, war with women, but evade the brave! 

Leame in grief—in woman’s grief, to throw 

Behind a wayrior’s shield a woman’s woe, 

Because—because I thought thee from—till then 

The land of valiant hearts, and generous men; 

But no! the very dogs of Albion’s isle 

Would turn, disgusted, from a thing so vile!’ 

“She poised the dagger o’er her head, and flew 

With haughty gesture from the chieftain’s view; 

But ere the maiden reached her secret bower, 

Her spirit lost the momentary power 

That nerved while insult eyed her, but, alone, 

{In silence, left the stricken woman shown: 

She sought her couch, and, weeping, sunk her there, 
And veiled her face, and bowed her to despair.” 

In the latter cantos the passing away of the 
old pagan religion, and the gradual breaking 
forth of Christian light and influence, are 
referred to in a way that enhances the histo- 
rical and national interest of the poem. Many 
of the characters, Vulnora and Zared most of 
all, are ably drawn, and the descriptions of 
seenery and of events em y fertility of 
thought and freshness of feeling. No better 
attempt has yet been made to write an Irish 
epic. 





The Last of the Old Squires. A Sketch by 
Cedric Oldacre, Esq. Longman and Co. 
Tue sketch of the ‘ Last of the Old Squires’ 
is a pleasantly-written historical romance. 
The author justly observes that, although his 
book is a fiction in its form, there is yet a good 
deal of reality in its substance. It contains, 
he adds, the reminiscences of several high- 
bred country squires, of years gone by, and of 
one excellent country gentleman in particular. 
All these “fine old English gentlemen” are 
rolled into one, and in his ideal person and 
character the ‘Last of the Old Squires’ is 
delineated. From the days of Addison and 
Sir Roger de Coverley, down to Washington 
Irving and the Squire of Bracebridge Hall, 
this has been a favourite subject. Each sue- 
cessive generation has been saddened with 
plaintive regrets about “the good old times.” 
Goldsmith wrote of happy days “ ere Eng- 
land’s ills began,” and even Cowper ex- 

claimed— 

“Were England now 
What England was, plain, hospitable, kind, 
And undebauch’d! But we have bid farewell 
To all the virtues of those better days, 
And all their honest pleasures. Mansions once 
Knew their own masters; and laborious hinds, 
Who had survived the father, served the son, 
Now the legitimate and rightful lord 


Is but a transient guest, newly arrived, 
As soon to be supplanted.” 


The book before us is written very much in 
this sombre and autumnal strain, which may 
please the poctical fancy, but is little accordant 
with historical fact. ‘Say not, wherefore 
were the former days better than these? for 
thou inquirest not wisely concerning this.” 

et, though regrets for past and passing times 
are evil, records of them are good and pleasant. 
So let Cedric Oldacre fell some of his re- 
muniscences of the English squires, the race of 
whom, he thinks, is becoming extinct :— 

“The old squires, high-bred as they were, were 
the people’s friends. With them there was no 
strained courtesy, and no pride of humility. Every 
labourer on the estate was familiar to them, and 
Dick, Jack, Tum, Lary, Bill, or Jim, was sure to 
beaceosted by his Christian name. The yeomen only 
and the tenantry were addressed by their sirnames, 
and Cross, Corfield, Hollyoake, Baldwin, Davies, 
or Pickering, were only too glad to cross the old 
squire’s path. Versed in country matters, he could 
Converse with one as well as another, and the 
tongue he spoke was ‘understanded by the people.’ 


Constant residence, and out-of-door exercise every 





day, brought the old squire into daily contact, 
literally, with the children of the people ; and no 
little urchin, as he made mud-pies at a cottage-door, 
but was glad to see him pass on his fine horse. 
Fear there was none, but a constant expectation 
of pence and halfpence; and the mother, if in 
sight, was sure to be hailed, and ordered to bring 
her bonny boy to the hall before long, and to see 
what could be found for him in the housekeeper’s- 
room. The consequence of all this was, that the 
neighbourhood knew little or nothing of that ‘foul 
swarth ingratitude,’ which takes off sweetness 
from men’s natures; and ‘base forgetfulness of 
mighty benefits,” would have been counted crimi- 
nal. Such charms has real courtesy and kindness ! 

“Then again, our good old squires, who knew 
more of human nature than their smug successors, 
were the encouragers of all rural sports. Seclusion 
and privacy, so often to be ranged under the same 
category with self and selfishness, was unnatural to 
them. The village-green, with its mirth and jollity, 
was familiar to every member of the household. 
The sons, on high-days and holidays, would have 
a start with the fleetest youths of the hamlet at 
prisoner’s-base, or the old-fashioned game of tic ; 
the daughters, too, would lead off a country-dance 
before they left the green to ruder revelry, and the 
lady of the household, in silk that would have stood 
by itself, was oftentimes the proposer of the stool- 
ball, at which she took the first hit, that the elderly 
dames might not be without their share of enjoy- 
ment. And good came of all this, for though there 
was no lack of good ale to cheer the country-folks’ 
hearts, old Dikky Tummus, who kept the public, 
and the only one (for the horrible beershops were 
then unknown), would encourage no drunkenness, 
and plots and strikes were never hatched within 
his doors. The hangers-on of the squire met at 
‘The Cross’ it is true, pretty regularly, but it 
was for innocent mirth, and to collect the small 
news of the passing day, or to spread abroad where 
the next meet was.” 


From the sketch of the squire as a magis- 
strate we give the following extract :— 


“In due time, as might be expected, the good 
old man was put upon the commission, and all his 
neighbours were aware that when he entered upon 
the duties of a magistrate he would be the most 
useful man on the bench. Cautious and clear- 
headed, but withal as judicious as courageous, he 
was prepared to administer justice in the gate, and 
did so administer it, as that a sentence from his 
mouth bore as much weight as if it had come from 
ajudge’s. Unswayed by interest, favour, or feel- 
ing, unbiassed by caprice or passion, he took always 
the strong points of a case, and determined accord- 
ingly. The consequence was, that within the space 
of some nine or ten years very little but the local 
routine of business took place at the neighbouring 
bench, and it was observed that petty differences 
subsided amongst the gentry, and petty larcenies 
among the poor. By the time that the last of the old 
squires had reached the age of sixty he was the 
general arbitrator, councillor, and peace-maker of 
the district. As for the poor, they never went, as 
it is called, to the bench for justice,—the magis- 
trate’s room was their resort, and litigiousness being 
always discouraged there, matters proceeded no 
further. It may be observed also that the good 
old man was the favourite visitor at the county 
gaol, where no disorder escaped him among the 
officers, and the, complaints of the prisoner never 
passed over without investigation. And then, at 
the assizes, those judges who usually took that cir- 
cuit looked upon him as their coadjutor, and they 
were sure of a right-hand man when he was of the 
grand jury,—a position for elderly and thoughtful 
men, for in courts at least, ‘Truth is the child of 
time.’ In the present day, even in country places, 
the magistrate’s clerk is now a necessary append- 
age. Not sowas it when the last of the old squires 
entered upon his duties as a magistrate. Common 
cases were clear to him, and he made them clear to 
his brother magistrates,—and in after years, when 
the magistrate’s clerk was introduced at their ses- 
sions, at his suggestion,—‘not,’ as he said, ‘that 





they wanted one, but to avoid being peculiar,’ a 
quiet buzz went round the room on some one’s ob- 
serving, ‘That the old squire had forgot more law 
than ever any magistrate’s clerk yet ever knew!’ 
But, if he sometimes trod upon the heels of strict 
unbending law, he never sinned against justice and 
equity, and the countryman could not have said of 
the room in which he sat, ‘ That he saw a pretty full 
quorum of magistrates there, but could discern no 
justice.’ Nothing of that satire which Butler attaches 
to a ‘justice of peace’ concerned him. The failings 
of those days he wished to wipe out, and in him 
the county in which he lived had the most active 
deputy-lieutenant, and a magistrate unsurpassed 
for ripe wisdom and sound judgment. As a proof 
of his great moral weight, I recollect well that 
when, in his latter days, increasing infirmities hin- 
dered him from being present at the weekly bench, 
he was always sent for if any intricate case came 
before his brother magistrates. Their clerk, pos- 
sibly, might know the law of it, but they felt sure 
that the last of the old squires would, with his 
meckness of wisdom, decide the matter better. 
* * * + * 


‘Tt is hardly necessary to say that the last of 
the old squires could not abide the chicanery of the 
law, which oftentimes would make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, and he would say of a chat- 
tering coxcomb, 

* Let him not talk, for he hath words at will, 
And wit to make the baddest matter good.’ 

‘Occasionally, he would speak his mind also on 
the needless intricacy of the law,—of the conflicting 
verdicts of our courts,—of wasting, dilatory pro- 
cesses—errors, demurs, essoigns, and traverses, — 

* As being a science that by Nature breeds 
Contention, strife, and ambiguities ;’ 
and taking down the old copy of Daniel’s poems 
from the shelf, would read these lines (the marker, 
by the way, was a wisp of black gnat-flies) from 
his address to Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal of England,—with the greater zest, 
as he would fancy himself on the back of one of his 
noble hunters !— 
* But equity, that bears an even rein 
Upon the present courses, holds in awe 
By giving hand a little; and doth gain 
By a genile relaxation of the law; 
And yet inviolable doth maintain 
The end whereto all constitutions draw, 
Which is the welfare of society 
Consisting of an upright policy!” 

From the chapter on the religion of the old 
squire, we quote the sketch of the parish 
church :— 

‘ A retired spot was that of the old parish church, 
and not easily forgotten. Than the building itself 
nothing could be more plain,—indeed it was al- 
most unsightly. Of the original fabric nothing 
remained but the old east window,—the windows 
of the nave had been filled up long ago, as church- 
wardens used to fill them up, inserting wood for 
the stone-mullions as they fell out. And then the 
exterior had been cased with brick, and a stone 
staircase had been run up outside to get at the 
gallery, above which was the little shingled tower 
containing two bells—very small—one of which 
was cracked. The porch was comparatively mo- 
dern, but in the corner, like as in a baptistery, was 
the original font,—a large old Norman vase, alto- 
gether without pillars or any other ornament. How 
much superior to any modern font! Strange it was 
that the last of the old squires should not have 
restored the church which his forefathers had neg- 
lected,—not out of irreverence, but because their 
day was ‘a day of small things,’ and the restora- 
tion of churches was less thought of,—yet he did 
not. All that he did, as a thank-offering when his 
children were put out in life, was to restore the 
east window, and to fill it with stained glass. The 
fact is, that he loved the old church as it was, and 
the two old bells with their hang-tang sound were 
more melodious in his ears than a cathedral peal. 
But if the old church itself was plain, almost to 
meanness, it was not, as was said, easily forgotten. 
It was surrounded entirely by yew-trees—most of 
them hardly more than 180 years old,—but one of 
great antiquity. The Saxon might have cut his 
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bow from it to repel the Norman. Close upon the 
roadside, no traveller passed it by without pausing 
to comment on its reverend shade. Beneath was 
the country brook, which murmured sweetly over 
the pebbles, bespeaking peace, and the little foot- 
bridge leading to the wood, than which nothing 
could be more picturesque. On the other side were 
high banks, and it was from these that the church 
looked so beautiful. The little tower peeped out 
with its shingles from amongst the dark foliage of 
the yew-trees, and, in the summer, nothing broke 
the silence that reigned around, save the voice of 
the squealers—the country name for swifts—as 
they wheeled at will in lessening or widening cir- 
cles ;—-or it might be some jackdaw, who perked 
and peered about to see that his abode was not taken 
from him by these flighty visitors of the summer, 
—no sooner come than gone! Thickly tenanted 
was the churchyard, and there lay those, hard by 
whose dust he was in due time to be laid—alas! is 
laid—in sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life! Then, wherefore say, Alas? He 
is not dead, but sleepeth ! 

“To this, his parish church, it was that he came 
regularly as the Sunday came round.” 

It is in detached sketches such as this that 
the writer excels. The picture of the old 
squire himself is deficient in individuality, and 
the reader gathers only a vague, glimmering 
view of his person and his ways. But many 
of the descriptions of English rural life and 
scenery are truthfully and pleasantly drawn. 
The multitude of quotations, many of them 
from authors little known, savours too much 
of pedantry, but the book will please many 
from the quaintness and variety of the style, 
as well as the nature of the subject. 





The Irish Industrial Exhibition of 1853: A 
Detailed Catalogue of its Contents, &e. 
Edited by John Sproule, assisted by Emi- 
nent Literary and Scientific Men. Dublin: 
James M‘Glashan. 

Tue people of Ireland have carried through 

their scheme of a Great Exhibition with in- 

domitable perseverance and well-merited suc- 
cess. A citizen of Dublin came forward at 
the outset to take the entire commercial risk 
of the undertaking on his own colossal shoul- 
ders. We find him minus nearly twenty 
thousand pounds at the close, “ perfectly satis- 
fied with the result ;’”’ and now we Sans a 


splendid illustrated catalogue of five hundred 
substantial pages, printed in Ireland from 
Trish types, “the result of native enterprise 


in every department.”” A memoir and por- 
trait of Mr. Dargan are prefixed to the 
volume, and the worthy Irishman, though 
lichter in pocket, feels himself abundantly 
rewarded by the grateful thanks of his coun- 
trymen. The poses of the Irish Exhibition, 
as told by Mr. Spoule in this volume, will be 
read with much interest. After giving a his- 
torical narrative of the whole undertaking, 
from its commencement to its close, Mr. 
Spoule offers some general observations, from 
which we extract the following passage :— 


**A distinguishing characteristic of the Irish 
Exhibition was, the manner in which it was got up; 
in which respect it was unique. Those interested 
in such matters will recollect, that in the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the London Exhibition, the 
chief difficulty was to obtain the necessary funds to 
insure the originators of it from pecuniary loss. 
This was attempted, in the first instance, through 
the agency of a private firm embarking in the 
undertaking as a commercial speculation; but it 
was soon ascertained that the arrangement then 
entered into was founded upon a very imperfect 
idea of the requirements of the enterprise; and 
after being completed, the agreement to that effect 





had to be abandoned. The next expedient was an 
appeal to the public, more especially to those likely 
to become Exhibiters, for subscriptions, to form 
the necessary preliminary fund to save the pro- 
moters harmless; in this way, a sum of 67,896I. 
was actually paid in to the credit of the Royal 
Commissioners, and which nearly coyered the 
building contract with Messrs. Fox and Hender- 
son. Although, therefore, a large surplus was 
available at the close of the Exhibition of 1851, it 
will be seen, that as a starting-point, it was deemed 
necessary to obtain pecuniary aid from the public, 
to such an extent as would meet any possible defi- 
ciency that might arise. In like manner, when the 
Cork Exhibition of 1852 was determined on, a 
similar policy was pursued; the amount of sub- 
scriptions obtained going far to defray the expenses 
of the building department. Unlike, therefore, all 
previous efforts in the same direction, where a large 
expenditure was involved, it has already been seen 
that the Exhibition to which these pages are devoted 
owed its origin solely to the public spirit of a single 
individual; who, when he saw the opportunity for 
making a great movement for the improvement of 
the country, determined that the necessary funds 
should not be wanting, whatever might be the risk 
thereby involved. By its connexion with the Royal 
Dublin Society, and by vesting the management of 
it in an Executive Committee composed of men of 
high character and station, an appearance of 
nationality was, as it were, imparted to the Exhi- 
bition, while in reality it was a private undertak- 
ing, its founder being the only party responsible for 
any loss that might accrue; though nothing could 
possibly be gained thereby, as any surplus left, 
after defraying all necessary charges, was to be 
devoted to some work of public utility. This, 
then, is one of the peculiar features of the late 
Exhibition, and one, moreover, which smoothed 
many of those difficulties incidental to any under- 
taking of the kind, where so many persons are to 
be conciliated whose interests may be, in some 
degree, conflicting. If an Exhibiter felt that he 
had anything to complain of in the arrangements 
connected with his department, or if any regulation 
was made which seemed to bear hard on particular 
individuals—all was submitted to with a good 
grace, lest any apparent opposition might interfere 
with the success of the Exhibition, in which almost 
every one felt a sort of personal interest, in the 
hope that Mr. Dargan might be no loser thereby. 
This feeling of the Exhibiters towards the founder 
of the Exhibition was not less cordially testified 
during its progress, than by the banquet with which 
they celebrated its closing. Each and all appre- 
ciated the generous munificence to which they 
were indebted for the great cosmopolitan demon- 
stration in which they had the opportunity of 
taking part; and which is likely to be the last of 
the kind in the United Kingdom during the pre- 
sent generation. 

“© On looking over the financial statement, to be 
found in a succeeding page, it will be seen that in 
one respect the Exhibition has not been so suc- 
cessful as could have been wished, inasmuch as it 
has entailed on the founder of it a considerable 
pecuniary loss. For some time past, it has been 
generally supposed that such would be the case; 
still the official announcement of the fact will not 
be received with the less regret by the public. 
So far as regards Mr. Dargan himself, we believe 
this to be wholly an immaterial consideration. 
The manner in which he, from time to time, made 
one advance after another, until the 20,000/., sup- 
posed in the first instance to be sufficient, was 
increased to four times that sum, showed that in 
his estimation, the pecuniary success of the Exhi- 
bition was a secondary affair—that, in short, any 
feeling of this kind should not be allowed to stand 
in the way of every necessary requirement being 
supplied. The attainment of the object in view 
was not to be measured by the loss of a few thou- 
sand pounds; and at the Exhibiters’ Banquet the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee announced 
that Mr. Dargan was perfectly satisfied with the 
result of the Exhibition in a pecuniary point of 
view, though it was then well known that the 
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accounts would show a considerable deficiency 


But still the public will not the less regret that the 
balance is not the other way, or that the act which 
conferred so much honour on the country, and, it 
may be added, such signal advantages, should haye 
been attended by any pecuniary sacrifice whatever, 

‘* Although unsuccessful in a department which 
by many persons may be regarded as of primary 
import, the Exhibition has otherwise gone far to 
realize the most sanguine anticipations that could 
have been formed regarding it. That it accele. 
rated the progress of improvement which had pre- 
viously set in, is beyond question. It hag done 
much to make the people of other countries ac. 
quainted with the capabilities of Ireland, with the 
resources which she possesses, and the extent to 
which they are developed; and of the thousands of 
strangers whom it has brought to our shores, 
several have already become settlers amongst us, 
It has shown the departments of industry in which 
we excel, as well as those in which we are deficient 
—and that on evidence not to be questioned—in 
either case affording incentives to further exertion, 
So far as the great body of the Exhibitors are con- 
cerned, it has been eminently successful; as, 
through the absence of all severe restrictions on the 
part of the Committee, in the way of affixing prices 
or disposing of their goods, a large amount of busi- 
ness was transacted—indeed, through the Exhibi- 
tion, we have reason to know that many persons 
have made what to them are fortunes. And fur- 
ther, the Exhibition has been of essential service, 
by the extent to which it enforced the value of per- 
sistent and well-directed industry and self-reliance 
—those qualities, the absence of which amongst us 
has hitherto been so much lamented. In the ad- 
dresses presented to the Queen, Prince Albert, and 
the Lord Lieutenant, to be found in preceding 
pages, the extent to which this doctrine is referred 
to is worthy of note, and is in the highest degree 
significant; while gratifying testimony is borne to 
its now being generally recognised and acted upon. 
In this point of view, therefore, the lessons taught 
by the Exhibition will bring forth good fruit. Nor 
must we omit to mention, that amongst the more 
tangible immediate results of the Exhibition is the 
founding of a Gallery of the Fine Arts, which may 
be said to have sprung out of the magnificent col- 
lection in that department—an Institution which 
has already been open to the public; which in all 
time to come cannot fail to serve as a gratifying 
memento of the great demonstration out of which 
it originated; and which is destined to confer sub- 
stantial advantages upon a people proverbial for 
their appreciation and love of Art. 

‘That the arrangements of the Executive Com- 
mittee were generally satisfactory to the Exhibiters 
may also be inferred from the enthusiasm with 
which the Exhibiters’ Banquet to Mr. Dargan and 
the members of the Committee was got up. That 
great demonstration was among the gratifying in- 
cidents of the Exhibition ; and so anxiously was 
the opportunity seized for paying such an appro- 
priate compliment, that many parties came from 
distant parts of England and Scotland to attend on 
the occasion. We the more readily refer to this 
topic, on account of the clamour so needlessly 
raised by some discontented persons whose province 
seems to be for ever to find fault, and by others 
who have been disappointed in their expectations, 
and who, in consequence, are seldom at a loss to 
find parties to whom to attach all the blame. Now 
that the whole proceedings can be reviewed in con- 
nexion with the experience derived therefrom, 1 18 
easy to perceive where improvements might have 
been introduced ; but this is manifestly an unfair 
way to come to aconclusion, as all past events are 
solely to be judged by the extent of information 
available at the time. However excellent may be 
the arrangements for any such demonstration as 
that which so recently took place on Leinster Lawn, 
Exhibiters are not thereby relieved of the respons! 
bility of looking after their property ; and if, 
through carelessness, they delegate this duty to 
other hands, they may calculate on some articles 
being missing, and on others getting injured. For 
this they have themselves to blame, The gentle 
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men comprising the Executive Committee devoted 
a large amount of time to working out the under- 
taking, for which they have by no means got the 
credit which they deserve. That the leading Offi- 
cials also exerted themselves with diligence may be 
cathered from the testimony which is available on 
the subject. The Secretary was rewarded by 
having the honour of knighthood conferred upon 
him; the Assistant-Secretary, Mr. Dean, on the 
close of the Exhibition, was offered an influential 
position at Sydenham, as an acknowledgment of 
his persevering and successful exertions on behalf of 
our great Trish demonstration ; and Mr. Jones, the 
chief Financial Officer, in addition to receiving a testi- 
monial here, consisting of a handsome service of 
plata, was also rewarded by an appointment at 
Sylenham. In recording the history of the Exhi- 
bition these are circumstances which we would be 
scarcely justified in passing over without notice ; 
and they afford a satisfactory answer to the carp- 
ings to which we have referred. 

‘We now proceed to place some statistics con- 
nected with the Exhibition before the reader, com- 
mencing with an account of the sale of Season 
Tickets, The receipts in this Department were 
highly satisfactory; the number of season ticket- 
holders being as large as could reasonably have 
been expected. As compared with the returns of 
the Exhibition of 1851, the account contained in 
the following page presents some curious features. 
The prices in London were respectively 3/. 3s. and 
91. 2s. for gentlemen’s and ladies’ tickets, and here, 
91. 2s, and 1l. 1s.; boys under fifteen years of age 
paying in the latter case the same as ladies. The 
total number of season tickets sold in 1851 was 
25,605, of which 13,494 were gentlemen’s, and 
12,111 ladies’ tickets; while here the total number 
was 12,952, of which there were only 4418 gentle- 
men’s tickets. In London it will be seen, that 
among the holders of these tickets the gentlemen 
had a considerable majority; but here the ladies 
had nearly two to one. This is certainly a singular 
circumstance. The Table will also show the rate 
at which the sale progressed. The increased sales 
from the 5th to the 9th of July were owing to the 
rumoured royal visit, which was supposed to take 
place about that time; and again when the inten- 
tion of her Majesty to visit the Exhibition was 
officially announced, a demand arose for the season 
tickets, from an impression that the holders of 
these only would be admissible on certain days.” 

Details are then given of the financial re- 
sults of the Exhibition, with statements of 
the receipts and expenditure. The chief part 
of the expense was caused by the building, 
the cost of which was nearly 60,000/., the 
value of which, at the close of the Exhibition, 
only amounted to 16,0007. The receipts of 
the whole season amounted to 53,2327. 13s. 6d., 
ofwhich the sale of season tickets brought 
18,2387. 10s.; and at the door the sum of 
28,9817. 6s. 6d. was taken. The remaining 
receipts arose from sale of catalogues, the 
proceeds of refreshment rooms; and other 
miscellaneous sources. The whole expenses, 
exclusive of the cost of the building, amounted 
to 28,3427. 9s. 8d. The exact cost of the 
building was 59,8717. 2s. 1d.; making the 
total expenditure, 88,2137. lls. 9d. It is 
satisfactory to know that an institution, con- 
ducive to Trish industrial progress, has been 
founded on the Exhibition of 1853. As a 
souvenir of that memorable event, the pre- 
sent volume is appropriate, and it also con- 
tas much matter that renders the work 
weful for permanent reference. Detailed 
descriptions are given of all the objects of 
mportance or interest exhibited in 1853, 
with various notices illustrative of the history, 
Progress, and present condition of Irish art 
and industry. The volume is copiously illus- 
trated with engravings, including a litho- 
chronotype view of the great central hall of 
the Exhibition, 








NOTICES. 


The Pride of Life: A Novel. 
Routledge. 
Tuts book is composed of the ordinary materials of 
which novels relating to fashionable life are com- 
posed, and more than ordinary skill being shown 
in the construction of the story, and the style being 
clear and lively, it is likely to have a large number 
of admiring readers. We think we can best convey 
an idea of the kind of characters and incidents of 

the tale, and of the writer's style, by quoting a 

a single short paragraph. ‘‘ As Lord Arlington sat 

and detailed to the impatient ear of Mordaunt 

Eveleyn, the brief but important conversation 

which had passed between himself and Captain 

Dunmore, the whole case, in clear relief, and in all 

its base but clever cunning, stood out before them. 

It wasevident that Captain Dunmore, awarethat Mr. 

Mugeridge was about the only person living who 

could swear to the legal marriage of Lord Carlton, 

and alarmed lest, at the death of Lord Kavanagh, 
he might produce documents which would prevent 

Dunmore seizing the entailed portion of the estate, 

whatever he might do to the rest, wiled the sick 

and feeble man from his house, under pretext of 
his daughter’s dangerous illness, and put him, as 
he thought, securely out of the way; whilst he 
himself at an opportune moment, advanced his 
claim to the unentailed lands as next of kin. Then 
came the startling discovery, that the will, disin- 
heriting the legal heir, was not properly drawn up 

—in fact, that it was invalid—and Captain Dun- 

more thereupon walked quietly into the whole! 

Thus, with little trouble and very few misgivings, 

he secured to the Doctor, to whom the Lunatic 

Asylum belonged, a thousand a-year, as long as he 

kept Mr. Muggridge a strict prisoner, invisible to 

all eyes, save those which, at stated periods, go 
through the form of inspecting establishment of the 
kind, and merely give the poor prisoners a casual 
glance. Coolly therefore, and systematically, the 
usurper settled himself on his throne ; but hardly 
was he seated, when the blow of Lord Arlington’s 
arrival came down upon him like a thunderbolt. 
and the moment they met face to face, his craven 
spirit quailed before the honest severity of Lord 

Arlington’s unstudied greeting.” 

Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases, 
with Examples of their Colloquial Use. By Ann 
Elizabeth Baker. J. Russell Smith. 

Works illustrative of provincial dialects of the 

English language have value as throwing light on 

national history and literature as well as on local 

life and manners. The present volume contains 

a large collection of words and phrases used collo- 

quially in Northamptonshire, with illustrations 

from various authors. Philological students will 
find new and curious matter in the work, but we 
must add that there is much that hardly ought to 
have been inserted, as presenting nothing remark- 
able or peculiar to any local phraseology. Thus, 
it is not needful to swell a Northamptonshire glos- 
sary by an explanation of the proverb, ‘‘ Burn 
candles at both ends,” or to insert words of uni- 
versal use, such as Lane, with the illustrative 
proverb, ‘It’s a long lane that has never a turn,” 
which the writer naively interprets, ‘‘There are 


By Lady Scott. 


few persons so bad that there is no hope of amend-_ 


ment.” There are some long lanes of dull and in- 

appropriate matter in Miss Baker's book, but we 

often come to turns that lead to curious and re- 
markable knowledge and reflection. 

A Philological Grammar, founded upon English, 
and formed from a Comparison of more than 
Sixty Languages. By William Barnes, B.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. J. Russell 
Smith. 

OF the science of grammar, by induction from the 

philological facts of many languages, Mr. Barnes 

has in this volume supplied a concise and compre- 
hensive manual. Grammarians may differ as to 
the regularity of the principles on which different 
nations have constructed their forms and usages of 
speech, but it is generally allowed that some con- 
formity or similarity of practice may be traced, and 
that an attempt may be made to expound a true 





science of grammar. Mr. Barnes has so far grounded 
his grammar upon English as to make it an Eng- 
lish grammar, but he has continually referred to 
comparative philology, and sought to render his 
work illustrative of general forms, in conformity 
with principles, common, more or less, to the lan- 
guage of all mankind. More than sixty languages 
have been compared in the course of preparing the 
volume, and the general principles laid down will 
be found useful in the study of various tongues. 
It is a learned and philosophical treatise. 





SUMMARY. 


THE cheap edition is issued of Prescott’s History of 
Mexico (Bentley) in one volume. Of this popular 
and valuable work six editions have already ap- 
peared in this country, and in its present form it 
will reach a larger circle of instructed and delighted 
readers. 

Of the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 
graphy, edited by Dr. William Smith, eleven 
quarterly parts have now been issued (Walton and 
Maberly, and J. Murray), completing about half of 
the work. 

Under the title of The Happy Colony, Mr. R. 
Pemberton, author of ‘The Attributes of the Soul 
from the Cradle,’ and other speculative treatises, 
publishes a volume (Saunders and Otley), in which 
directions are given for forming a model settlement, 
in which all that is possible on earth of Elysian 
and millennial happiness must prevail. ‘‘This 
philosophical work,” allowing Mr. Pemberton to 
be his own trumpeter, ‘‘deduced from the dis- 
covery of the true attributes of the human mind, 
which at once developed the perfectibility of man, 
gives the practical system of working out his per- 
fection and happiness, and points out to the 
oppressed classes of society the way and means of 
accomplishing their perfect emancipation from the 
false systems of training, governing, and estimating 
the human race.” <A series of practical remarks 
drawn up for the use of a private rifle association, 
by John Boucher, formerly of the Fifth Dragoon 
Guards, are printed for general circulation, under 
the title of The Volunteer Rifleman and the Rifle 
(Hardwicke and Co.) The book is full of plain 
and practical directions as to the use of a weapon, 
recent improvements in which have made it of as 
great importance as artilleryin war. On the Pres- 
ton Strike, its Causes and Consequences, Mr. Henry 
Ashworth, Vice-President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, wrote an elaborate essay, 
which was read before the Statistical Section of the 
British Association at Liverpool, and is now pub- 
lished (Simms, Manchester; Cash, London). It 
contains a correct historical and statistical account 
of the movement, with remarks generally marked 
by shrewdness and candour. 

For the use of beginners in photography, Mr. 
Joseph Cundall, one of the most intelligent and 
expert practitioners of the art, has prepared The 
Photographic Primer, containing simple and easily 
followed directions and hints. 

A cheap edition is issued of Fern Leaves from 
Fanny's Portfolio, the first and second series in 
one volume (Ward and Lock.) Sketches and Scraps, 
by Y. S., a series of light articles in magazine 
literature style, some of them cleverly written 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alison’s Europe, Vol. 7, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. ; 
Anderson’s Mercantile Correspondence, 7th edition, 5s. 
Arthur's (T. S.) Advice to Youag Men, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Author (The), a Poem, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Bell’s Poets, Vol. 10, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bohn’s British Classics: Gibbon’s Rome, Vol. 5, 3s. 6d. 
Antiquarian Library: Marco Polo’s Travels, 5s. 
Standard Library: Cowper’s Works, Vol. 5, 3s. 6d. 

Bulwer’s Caxtons, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Burder’s (Rev. H.) Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Calderwood’s Philosophy of the Infinite, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Chalmers’s (Dr.) Select Works, 3rd half vol., post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Chamberlain’s Notes on the Conversion, &c., of Israel, 14s, 

Christian Servant taught by the Church Catechism, 2s, 

Cobbin’s Condensed Commentary, new edition, 4to, £1 1s. 

Davies’ (Rev. E.) Hope of the Bereaved, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Fenn’s English Funds, &c., 4th edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Fern Leaves, 1st and 2nd series complete in 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 
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Fletcher’s New Testament Commentary, &c., 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Foote’s (Rey. A. L. R.) Christianity, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Gerstaecker’s (F'.) Wild Sports in the Far West, p. 8vo, 5s. 
Hitchcock’s Geology, 12mo, sewed, 1s. 6d.: cloth, 2s, 
Humphry (G.) on the Acts, 2nd edition, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
lugoldsby Legends, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

King’s True Stories from Church History, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lectures to Sunday School Teachers, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Life’s Lesson; a tale, post Svo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Lytton’s Night and Morning, feap. boards, 1s, 6d. 

Monro’s (Rev. E.) Walter the Schoolmaster, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Mosaic Record in Harmony with the Geological, cloth, 3s. 
Moseley’s (H. )Astronomy, 4th edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Murray’s Northern Italy, 2 parts, post Svo, cloth, 12s, 
Physician’s (A) Tale, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Pott’s Village Lectures on the Sacraments, feap. Svo, 2s. 
Prescott’s Peru, author’s edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Preston’s (Rev. J. W.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Reflections upon Life and Death by a Clergyman, post 8vo, 5s. 
Riching’s Flowers of Sacred Poetry, royal 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Royer’s (A.) English Prisoners in Russia, 12mv, bds., 2s. 6d. 
Schiller’s Nephew as Uncle, 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Scrivenor’s (IL) Iron Trade, new edition, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Traveller's Library, 63 and 69: Rambles in Iceland, 2s, 6d, 
Visitatio Infirmarum, 3rd edition, 12mo, calf, 16s, 

Webb’s (Mrs. J. B.) Idaline, feap. cloth, 5s. 

Young Ladies’ First French Book, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Young’s Journal of a Deputation to Australia, &c., 6s. 6d. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 

Tue Liverpool meeting of the British Association 
was brought to a close on Wednesday ,with the gra- 
tifying announcement that the number of members 
who attended its proceedings was 1891, and the 
amount of subscriptions, 1855/. This sum, added 
to the property of the Association in consols and 
stock of publications, and deducting its liabilities, 
would leave them a balance of upwards of 70001. 
The Committee of Recommendations, whose Report 
we shall give in detail next week, have voted 5001. 
for the maintenance of Kew Observatory, which 
has rendered such signal service to navigation in 
connexion with the Board of Trade ; 1001. to assist 
in the publication of a valuable work on ornitho- 
logical nomenclature, left in manuscript by the late 
Hugh Strickland, Esq., whose life was accidentally 
sacrificed while making some geological sections in 
a railway-cutting at the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Hull ; 50/. for Mr. Mallet’s inquiry into 
earthquake movements ; 25/. for the Committee on 
the Physical Aspects of the Moon; 15/. for a 
Tabular View of the Strata of the Earth; 10/. for 
the Registration of Periodic Phenomena; 111. for 
continuing experiments on the Vitality of Seeds ; 
101. for Typical Specimens for Museums, —a very 
important guide to the right understanding of the 
systematic affinities of natural objects, under the 
direction of Professor Henslow ; 10. for the Dredg- 
ing Committee formed at Belfast ; 15/. for Map of 
the World; and 5/. towards the solution of certain 
Ethnological Queries. Applications were proposed 
to be made to Government for the use, rent free, 
of two acres of land, adjacent to the Observatory at 
Kew, on the expiration of the present lease ; for 
the laying on of gas to Kew Observatory ; for early 
publication of the heights of ground determined by 
the Trigonometrical Survey ; and for accelerating 
the expedition to North Australia. 

We scarcely remember a meeting of the British 
Association in which better work has been done 
in the Sections, or more interesting subjects 
brought forward at the evening discourses ; and 
certainly at no former period have the important 
bearings of the labours of this scientific body, in 
relation to the practical welfare of the country, 
been so well understood and appreciated by the 
general public. The Government have found it 
necessary to avail themselves of the scientific ser- 
vices of the Association, and their proceedings 
have been reported with especial vigour by the 
daily political Journals. Even ‘The Times,’ whose 
power and fearless sympathy with all matters of 
utilitarian interest is acknowledged with respect, 
has been forced to yield its homage to the men of 
science of England, forgetting that the members 
whose researches it now honours and publishes 
through the land, have been its working men from 
the beginning, and are the selfsame individuals 
which it characterises as the bygone ‘‘ noodles and 
doodles.” The remarks of Lord Harrowby on the 

grand results which are springing out of the once 





ridiculed but undisturbed labours of British philo- 
sophers, are deserving the attention of all men of 
common intelligence, and seemed devoutly to im- 
press the pre-scientific Chancellor of Oxford during 
their delivery with a sense of their magnificent and 
enduring truth. The next meeting of the British 
Association is to be held at Glasgow, under the 
Presidency of one of our present Cabinet Ministers, 
the Duke of Argyll, and his Grace has been in- 
vited to this honourable post, not on account of 
his rank or State influence, but on account of his 
actual scientific capacity and local scientific enthu- 
siasm. 

As the communications to the Sections this year 
are more than usually numerous, and of extremely 
varied interest, we shall commence our Report 
this week with a list of the officers and papers 
read, 


LIST OF SECTIONAL OFFICERS AND PAPERS, 


Srction A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 
President,—G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S., Luc. Prof. Camb. 
Vice-Presidents,—Very Kev. The Dean of Ely, F.R.S.; Rev. 

Dr. Lloyd, F.R.S.; Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S.; Rev. Professor 
Walker, F.R.S.; Rev. Dr. Whewell, F.R.S.; Rev. Professor 
Powell, F.R.S.; J. C. Adams, Esq., F.R.S. 

Secretaries.— Prof. Stevelly, LL.D.; Prof. John Tyndall, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.; G. Hale Puckle, M.A.; J. Hartnup, Esq., 
F.R.A.S.; John Welsh, Esq. 

Committee.—Prof. d’Almeida; Admiral Beechey; Prof. Ber- 
nard; Charles Brooke; John Frederick Bateman; A 
Cayley; Prof. Dove; M. Duboseq; M. Foucault; J. P. 
Gassiot: Professor D, Gray; Doctor Green; Sir W. Rowan 
Hamilton; W. Hopkins; Dr. Lee; M. Abbé Moigno; Prof. 
O. M. Mitchel; Follett Ostler; Colonel Portlock; Doctor 
Roget; J. Scott Russell; Admiral Sir J. Ross; Rev. Dr. 
Scoresby; Captain W. H. Smythe, R.A.; Colonel Sykes; 
T. B. Sprague; Professor W. Thomson; J. T. Towson; 
Professor Wilson; Thomas Webster, 





Professor Powell.—Continuation of Report on Luminous 
Meteors. 

R. P. Greg.—On Metcorolites and Asteroids. 

D. Vanghan, Connecticut, U.S.—Researches in Meteoric 
Astronomy. 

W.S. Jacob.—On the British Association Catalogue of Stars. 

Professor Tyndall,—On some Peculiarities of the Magnetic 
Field. 

Sir John Ross,—On the Deviation of the Magnetic Needle 
peculiar to Liverpool. 

Professor Felix Bernard.—Note sur la Polarometrie—with 
a new Polarometer. Will also present and describe to the 
Section a Universal Photometer, and a new Refractometer. 

J.J. Waterston,—On a Method of Computing the Absolute 
Volumes of the Ultimate Molecules of Liquids. 

Rev. Professor Powell——Report on Radiant Heat. 

Sir W. Snow Harris.—Provisional Meteorological Report. 

Dr, Tyndall.—On the Diamagnetie Force. 

M. Stwrm, Vienna—Method of Manufacturing Cylindrical 
Lenses, 

Professor Phillips—Notes on the Mountain Gassendi, and 
further Trials of Photographs of the Moon. Communica- 
tions from Professsor Challis and Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
on the same subject. 

Joha W. Brett.—On the Submarine Electric Telegraph, and 
its Extension to India, 

Rev. Dr, Scoresby—On the Loss of the Tayleur, and the 
Changes in the Action of Compasses in Iron Ships. 

J. F. Towson.—On the Inefficacy of the Aids of Science at 
present in connexion with the Compasses of Iron Ships. 
W. Hopkins.—Some Account of Experiments on the Efiect 
of Pressure on the Temperature of Fusion of different 

Substances, 

W. Fairbairn.—On the Density of various Bodies when sub- 
jected to enormous Compressing Force. 

M. Foucault,—Nouvelles Expériences sur le Mouvement de 
la Terre au moyen du Gyroscope. 

Charles Brooke——On an Easy Method of Preparing thin 
Glass Cells for Microscopic Objects, 

Cromwell F. Varley.—improvements in Submarine and Sub- 
terranean Telegraphic Communications, 

E. B. Bright-—On Magneto-Electricity, and Subterranean 
Wires. 

Archibald Smith—On a Graphic Method of Correcting the 
Deviation of a Ship’s Compass, : 

Colonel Portlock.—Report of the Committee on Earthquakes, 
with their proceedings respecting Seismometers con- 
structed under the direction of Major James, R.E. Notice 
of some Experimental Researches into the Application of 
the Voltaic Battery to the Ignition of Gunpowder, by 
Captain Ward, R.E. 

Sir John Ross,—On Errors which may be occasioned by dis- 
regarding the Influence of Solar or Artificial Light on 
Magnets. 

J, Hartnup—On the Variation in the Rates of Chrono- 
meters. 

Professor W. Thomson—On the Mechanical Antecedents of 
Motion, Heat, and Light. Account of Experimental Re- 
searches in Thermo-Elecivicity. J. W. Macquorn Ran- 
kine’s Formule for the Maximum Pressure and Latent 
Heat of Vapours, 

A, Cayley.—On the Solution of Cubie and Biquadratic Equa- 
tions, 

Sir. W. Rowan Hamilton —On some Extension of Quater- 
nions, 








[Sept. 30 


M, V Abbé Moigno.—To communicate « New Photometer, by 


M. Babinet. To communicate Chacornac’s new Obseryg. 


tions upon Solar Spots and Fweulas, and their true nature 

Dr. Lee.—Notice of some Photographic Pictures of the 
Moon, taken by the Craig Telescope. 

M, VAbbé Moigno—To communicate an Account of XM. 


Thomas de Colmar’s Arithmometer, or new Calculating 
Machine. To present and explain Babinet’s Homalogra. 


phic Maps. 

MM. Duboscq.—To present and explain Philosophie Apparatus 
for Showing in Projection on a Screen, to a large Auditory 

all the Phenomena of Light. c on 

If, Dove.—On an Apparatus for Elliptically Polarized Light 
On some Stereoscopic Phenomena, On a method of Mea 

suring the Absorption of Polarized Light in doubly Re. 

fracting Crystals. 

Rev. Dr. Scoresby.—On Pictorial and Photochromatie Im. 
pression on the Retina of the Human Eye. 

Cornelius Varley.—On various Obstructions to the best Pe. 
formance of Telescopes. 

Rev. Dr. Whewell—On Mr, Superintendent Bache’s Ameri- 
ean Tide Observations. 

Follett Osler.—Description of the Anemometer at the Liver. 
pool Observatory, with a Report of the recorded Obserya- 
tions, 

M. Dove.—On the Distribution of Rain in the Temperate 
Zone, 

Colonel Sykes.—On the Meteorology of Nice, 

HT, Poole,—On the Climate of Nova Scotia, 

J. Drew.—Continuation of the Climate of Sonthampton, 

Dr. Nevins,—KExamination of the Storms which have visited 
England and Ireland in 1852-3-4, with reference to the 
Theory of Rotations. 

Dr, Lee—On some Photographie Drawings of Snow Crys. 
tals as seen in January, 1854, drawn by Mrs. Glaisher, On 
Photographie Drawings of Meteorological instruments, 

W. J. Macquorn Rankine.—On some simultaneous Observa- 
tions of Kainfall at different points of the same Mountain 
Range, 

Rev. 1, Rankin —On the Meteorology of Huggate, York- 
shire Wolds. 

J, King Watts.—Auvore Boreales observed at St. Ives, 

William Petrie—On a Variation from the elementary Lay 
of the Motion of Fluids. 


Sxcrion B.—(Chemical Science.) 


President.—W. A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S.; Prof. Chem, King’s 
Coll. Lond, 

Vice-Presidents.— Professor M. Faraday, D.C.L, F.RS,; 
Professor Thomas Graham, F.R.S.; Professor C. (i. B. 
Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S,; Professor 'T. Traill, M.D, P.RSE; 
R, Warington, F.C.S, . 

Secretaries —J, Baker Edwards, Ph.D., F.C.S.; J. I. Glad 
stone, Ph.D., F.R.S.; David S. Price, Ph.D., F.C.S. 

Committee.—ii. Frankland, Ph.D., V.2.S.; £. C. Calvert, 
F.C.S.; G. R. Berry, Esq.; J. P.G 
Parnell, F.C.8S.; W. H. Balmain, F. 
Esq., F.G.S.; W. Francis, Ph.D, F.C.S.; Thomas Ander. 
son, M.D., F.R.S.E.; Prof. Williamson, Ph.D; D. B. Reid, 
M.D., F.R.S.E.; George Lowe, F.R.S.; George Hamilton, 
F.C.8.; E. Schunck, Ph.D., F.R.S.; Henry Deane, Esq.; 
Stevenson Macadam, Ph.D., F.C.8.; A. P. Price, PhD, 
F.C.S.; Andrew Crosse, Esq., F.R.S.; G. B. Buckton, 
F.C.8,; H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S.; James Young, 
Esq.; Dr. Lyon Playfair,.C.B., F.RS.; J. H, Gilbert, Ph.D, 
F.C.S.; T. Inman, M.D.; J. D. Living, Esq., St. John’s, 
Cambridge. 












W. Symons, Esqg.—On a new Electrical Battery. : 
Professor Hodges, of Beltast.—Report on the Gases Evolved 
in Steeping Flax. ; 
J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S.—Report on the Influence of 
the Solar Radiations on the Vital Powers of Plants grow 
ing under different Atmospheric Conditions. itd 
James Turnbull, M.D., of Liverpool—On._ the Physiological 
Properties of some of the Compounds of the Orgamle 
Radicals, Methyl, Ethyl, and Amyl. P 
J. A. Davies, Esq.—On the Decomposition of Magnesian 
Limestone at Brodsworth ‘ 
G. Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E.—On the Artificial Preparation of 
Sea-Water for Marine Vivaria. re 
Professor Crace Calvert, F.C.S—On the Physiological Pro 
perties of Carbazotie Acid. ; a 
Dr, Anderson, F.R.S.E.—On the Constitution of Meconine 
and Papaverine, and their Relations to the other Con- 
stituents of Opium, On the Alkaloids produced during 
the Destructive Distillation of Animal Substances. ‘ 
Henry How, Exq.—On the Hyposulphites of the Organ 
Alkalies. , y 
G. Hamilton, F.C.S.—On the Results of Experiments on te 
Preservation of Flesh Meat. 
Abbé Moigno.—On the Preservation of Milk. ss 
Andrew Crosse, Esq., F.R.S—On the apparently Mechanica 
Effects accompanying Electrical 'l'ransfer. : f 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq. F.R.S—On the Heating Effects ¢ 
Secondary Currents, with illustrative experiments. tie 
Professor F. Crace Calvert, £.C.S,—On the Action of Gallie 
and Tannie Acids on Mordants, and on Metallic en 
On the Action of certain Organie Acids on Cotton am 
Flex Fibres. — iii 
G. Sims, Esq.—On the Presence of Iodine in Native Boral 
of Lime from South America, : 4 
R. Warington, Exq., F.C.8S.—On the Production of Boracte 
Acid and Ammonia by Volcanic Action. . hol 
Professor Graham, F.R.S.—On the Concentration of Aleoho 
in Sommering’s Experiments. d 
David Forbes, Esq., F.G.S.—Remarks on the Occurrence a0 
Chemical Composition of some Minerals from the South o! 
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F.R.S.—On the Fluorescence exhibited by 
retain Iron and Platinum Salts, with experiments, 

a. Esq.—On Collodion Negatives. 

CB. bdwards, Ph.D., F.C.S.—On Collodion Photographs of 
‘the Moon’s Surface. —_ 

Dr, J. H. Gilbert and J. B. Lawes, Exq., F.R.S.—On the 
Equivalency of Starch and Sugar in Food. ; 

Dr. Fras. Wrightson.—On the Sewerage of Manufacturing 

ms. 

f Macadam, F.C.S—On the Distribution of 
Jodine in the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms. 
Note onthe Presence of Lead in Hydrochloric and Nitric 

ejds. 

Pay P. Price, F.C.S.—A New Method of Alkalimetry. 

David Forbes, Esq., F.G.S.—Chemical Examination of some 
Alloys of Copper and Zine. ; 

J, B. Lawes, Esq., F.RS., and Dr, J. H. Gilbert, F.C.S.— 
On the Amounts of, and Methods of Estimating, Ammonia 
and Nitric Acid in Rain-Water. 

Dr. J.H. Gladstone, F.R.S.—On a Method of Analysis appli- 
cable to the Quantitative Estimation of Nitric and Acetic 

cids. 

ica Nicholson, Esq., nd Dr. David 8. Price, F.C.8. 
—On the Estimation of Iron by the Method of Marguerite, 
and Some Notes on the Preparation of the Standard Solu- 
tionof Permanganate of Potash, 

G. Knight, Esqg—On 2 Stereoscopic C osmorama Lens. 

Professor J. Tennant.,—On the Recutting of the Koh-i-Noor 
Diamond. 

Dr. David S. Price, F.C.S.—On the supposed Influence of 
the Hot-Blast in augmenting the quantity of Phosphorus 
in Cast-iron. 

Samuel Highley, Esq., F.G.S., F.C,S.—Hints on the Manage- 
ment of some difficult Subjects in the Application of Pho- 
tography to Science. On the Means of applying Pho- 
tography to War purposes in the Army and Navy. 

HV Abbé Moigno—On Photographs upon Albumen, by M. 
Ferrier. 

Stevenson Macadam, Ph.D., F.C.S—On the Cause of the 
Phenomena exhibited by the Geysers of Iceland. 

— Spence, Exq.—On the Production of Sulphurous Acid Gas 
from the Combustion of Coal. 

R. Warington, Esq. F.C.S.—On the Effect of Coloured 
Media on the Growth of Red Algae. 

W. Hopkins —Some Accomnt of Experiments on the Effect 
of Pressure on the Temperature of Fusion of different Sub- 
stances. 

W. Fairbairn —On the Density of various Bodies when sub- 
jected te enormous Compressing Force, 


Dr. Gladstone, 


Sgction C.—(Geology.) 


President —Edward Forbes, F.R.S., Prof. Nat. Hist. Edin. 

Vice-Presidents.— Rev. Professor Sedgwick, F.R.S.; Col. 
Portlock, F.R.S.; J. Smith, Esq., F.R.S.; G. B. Greenough, 
Esq.; Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S, 

Secretaries —John Cunningham, Esq., F.G.S.; G. W. Orme- 
rod, M.A., F.G.S.; J. W. Woodall, B.A.; Professor Hark- 
ness, F.G.S. 

Committee—W. Binney, F.G.S.; J. S. Bowerbank, F.R.S.; 
Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E.; Sir P. Egerton, F.R.S.; Leo- 
nard Horner, F.R.S.; Robert Hutton, F.R.S.; W. Hopkins, 
FRS.; Major James, R.E., F.G.S.; J. B. Jukes, F.R.S.: 
Dr. Lloyd, F.G.S.; Sir Roderick Murchison, F.R.S.; 
Professor Morris, F.G.S,; Charles Maclaren, F.R.S.E.; Prof. 
Owen, F.R.S.; D. Page, F.G.S.; Professor Phillips, F.R.S.; 
Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S.; Rev. W. Symonds, F.G.S.; J. Ten- 
nant, F.G.S.; Prof. Williamson, F.R.S.; James Yates, 
P.GS,; S. P. Woodward, F.G.8.; Rev. Sidney Smith, D.D., 
M.R.LA.; R. W. Townsend, M.A., M.R.LA.; W. Murray, 
FRSE., F.G.S.; Dr. Black, F.G.S,; Matthew Dawes, 
PGS, FS.A.; James Bryce, jun. F.G.S.; Robert W. 
Mylne, F.G.S.; John Brown, F.G.S.; C. P. Rose, F.GS.; 
J. Carrick Moore, M.A., F.G.S.: Lord Talbot de Malahide ; 
E. Charlesworth, Esq.; Dr. Whitly. 


— Nasmyth, F.R.S.—On the Structure of Lunar Voleanic 

eTs, 

Professor Ramsay, F.R.S.—On the probable former Existence 
of Paleozoic Glaciers. On the Thickness of the Ice of the 
ancient Glaciers of North Wales, and other Points bearing 
onthe Glaciation of the Country. 

J. Beete Jukes, F.R.S.—To exhibit the one-inch M ap of the 
Northern Part of the County Wicklow, and describe the 
Scale of Colouring adopted for the Igneous Rocks. 

Professor Harkness, F.G.S.—On the Anthracite Deposits and 
the Vegetable Remains of the Silurians of the South of 
Scotland, 

Rev, W, Symonds.—To exhibit new and interesting Fossils 

Py Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, 

. Page, Esq—On the Sub-division of the Palwozoic Rocks 
of Scotland, 

Professor E. Forbes,—On the Foliation of some Metamorphic 
Rocks in Scotland. 

The Rev, J. G. Cumming.—On some of the more Recent 
Changes in the Area of the Irish Sea. 

. Chambers, Esqg.—Note on the Terrace of Erosion on the 
estern Coasts of Scotland, its relative Date, and Con- 

hexion with Glacial Phenomena. Additional Observations 

on Glacial Phenomena in Scotland, 

rofessor _Harkness—On Mineral Charcoal. 

Tracks from the Representatives of the Millstone Grits in 

the county of Clare. 

Bonen Exq.—On the Geology of India. 

‘ om Esq.—Communication of ‘Fossil Tooth from 





On Annelid | 


Be. Professor Sedgwick.—On the Classification of the Lower 
: akwozoie Strata, 

Roderick I. Murchison —General Consideration on the 

®ozoic Rocks of the Harz, the Thuringerwald, and the 





Rhenish Provinces, Extracts from a letter of Rev. W. B. 
Clark, as to the Relative Age of the Auriferous Paleozoic 
Rocks of Australia. 

Professor Williamson, F.R.S.—Restoration of the Zamia 

rlgas, 

Dr. P. P. Carpenter.—Notice of Freshwater and Marine 
— found in sinking a well in Burlingham, Worcester- 
shire, 

Mr. Page.—On the Structure and Texture of Stratified Rocks 
asa Means of determining the Conditions under which 
they are formed. 

Professor E. Forbes, Captain Garden, and Mr, Bailey—On 
the Occurrence of a True Cretaceous Formation in the 
South of Africa. 

Leonard Horner, Esq., F.RS., F.G.S—On the Discovery of 
Microscopie Shells in the Lower Silurian Rocks, by Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg, of Berlin. 

My, Peach —On Remains of Sand Plants and Shells in the 
Old Red Sandstone of Caithness. 

E. Hull, Esq.—On a Section trom Hilbre Island to the East 
of Liverpool. 

J. Cunningham, Exq., F.G.S—On the Submarine Forest of 
Leasowe. 

Dr. Whitfy—On Silurian Anthracite of Cavan. 

A. Brysen, Esq., PS.A,, Seot—On a curious Structure in the 
Silurian Slates of Peebleshire. 

Professor Harkness.—On Crustaceen Impressions from the 
Trias of Dumtriesshire. 

Rev. 8. Price—A Communication concerning the Local 
Geology of a portion of Flintshire. 

Mr. S. Knipe—To Explain several Sections of Rocks in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool. 

Sir Roderick I, Murchison—On the Discovery of the Tracts 
of Animals in the Old Red Sandstone of Herefordshire, by 
the Rev. T. I’. Lewis. 

Mr. Charlesworth—On the Occurrence of a remarkable 
Quadruped in the Slate of Stoneriield, with a Notice of 
other Additions to the Fossil Fauna of Britain. 

Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins.—Observation on the Progress 
sion of Quadrupeds for Comparison with the Footmark- 
found in various Strata. 


Srction D.—(Zoology and Botany, including Physiology.) 


President —Professor Balfour. 

Vice- Presidents —William Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S.; C. C. 
Babington, Esq., F.R.S.; | Professor T. Huxley, F.R.S.; 
Sir W. Jardine, Bart. 

Secretaries —Bawin Lankester, M.D., F.8.S.; Isaac Byerley, 


Committee.—G, Dickic, M.D.; Joseph Dickenson, M.A. 
M.D., F.R.S.; W. M‘Donald, M.D.; Robert M‘Andrew, 
F.R.S.; Professor W. C, Williamson, F.R.S.; Professor 
Edward Forbes, F.R.S.; Professor Owen, F.R.S.; Robert 
Patterson, Pres. Nat. Hist. Soc. Belfast.; P. M. Roget, 
M.D., P.R.S.; Dr. Burchell; Thomas Inman, M.D.; Francis 
Archer; W. H. Duncan, M.D.; Joshua Clarke, F.L.S.; 
James Yates, F.R.S.; Professor Phillips, F.R.S.; William 
Gourlie, F.L.8.; Lovell Reeve, F.L.S8.; Robert Waring- 
ton; Robert Wigham; P, Redfern, M.D.; The Rev. Pro- 
fessor Henslow; B. Maund, F'.L.S.; Joseph Clark, U.S.; 
Dr. Wright; Dr. H. Taylor; T. C. Archer; Waterhouse 
Hawkins; F, Wenham; J. S. Bowerbank; W. Symonds; 
Dr, Laycock; T. V. Wolaston; J. Grainger, Esq. 


Professor MeCosh—On Traces of Harmonious Colours in 
Plants and the Plumage of Birds. 

Dr, Dickie—On the Association of Colours, and the Rela- 
tions of Colour and Form in Plants. 

Mr. Warington,—Observations on the Influence of Light on 
Plants grown in Sea-Water. 

Professor Owen.—On the Anatomy of the great Anteater— 
Myrmecophaga jubata. 

Dr, Inman. —On the Power by which Insects are enabled to 
adhere to smooth prependicular surfaces. 

James Yates, F.R.S.—On Stangeria Paradoxa, 

Rk, Patterson—Exhibition of Living Marine Invertebrate 
Animals. 

Mr, Huxley.—On the Vascular System of the Lower Animals, 

— the 'Torbanehill Coal and other Varieties 
0. oal, 

Professor Owen—On the Anatomy of the Great Ape— 
Troglodytes Gorilla, 

Mr. Patterson exhibited Specimens ofa Species of Vermiform 
Echinodermata, 

Dr. Carpenter—On the Development of the Embryo of 
Purpura Lapillus. 

Dr. Inman.—On a case of Partial Albinoismus. 

Professor W. C. Williamson—On the British Species of 
Foraminifera, 

Rev. H. H. Higgins will Exhibit some Specimens of the 
Family of Insects, Syrphide, collected in the neighbour- 
hood during the last sammer, 

J. Richardson, Esq., Hull—On the Medicinal Leech and its 
Mode of Reproduction, 

Professor MeCosh—On the Morphology of the Cones of Firs. 
On the Correspondence of the Variation of the Leaf with 
the Ramitications of the Plant. 

M. 7. Masters—On the Arrangement of the Air Canals in 
Nympheacee (the Water Lilies). 

R. mn the Balance of Organie Beings in Sea- 
water, 

Mr. J. Yates.—Exhibition of Cones of Dion Edule. 

Professor Forbes —On some Points connected with the 
Natural History of the Azores. 

Mr, Buckton.—On the Application of Cyanide of Potassium 
to the Killing of Insects for the Cabinet. 

Dr, Laycock,—On the Physiology of Ceils in Relation to 
Consciousness and Adaptive Movements, 





Mr. T. C. Archer.—On some Peculiarities of Caoutchoue 
Exhibition of Diagrams of Plants for Educational Purposes. 

Professor Allaan—On the Occurrence of Thread Cells in* 
Infusoria. 

Mr, Huxley—Remarks on Drawings of Invertebrate Animals, 
by Mr. Price, Birkenhead, 

Dr. Daubeny.—Report of the Committee 
Seeds. 

Mr. T. C. Archer-—On some Materials for making Paper. 

Dr. P. P. Carpeuter.—On the Mollusea of Mazatlan. 

Dr. Fowler-——On Literary and Philosophical Pursuits as 
conducive to Longevity. 

Dr. Ball.—On the Mode of Hrating Aquatic Vivaria, adopted 
at the Garden of the Zoological Society of Ireland, 
Dublin. 

Mr, Byerley —Remarks on the Liverpool Fauna. 

My. Marralt.—On some new Mosses, and on recent additions 
to the Museology of Liverpool. 

ssor Williamson.—On Zamia Gigas, 
mo Balfour—Notice of the Occurrence in Coal of 
peculiar Vegetable Organisms resembling the Sporangia of 
Lycopodium, 

Mr. Wenham —-On the Application of Photography to the 
Delineation of Microscopic Objects. 

Mr. Lawson.—Exhibition of Microscopie Specimens, shewing 
the oceurrence of Cinctonaceous Glands in Galiacie, 

Captain Waddington.—On an undescribed species of Felis. 

Dr. Lankester.—Report of Committee on the Periodic Pheno- 
mena of Plants and Animals. 


on the Vitality of 


Section E.—(Geography and Ethnology.) 


President.—Sir R. 1. Murchison, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir R. H. Inglis; Col. Chesney; Captain 
Fitzroy; Dr. Conolly, D.C.L.; Dr. Latham. 

Secretaries.—Norton Shaw, M.D., Sec. Roy. Geog. Soe. ; 
Richard Cull, Esq., F.E.S., See, Eth. So¢c.; Dr. Ihne; Rev. 
H, H. Higgins, M.A, 

Committee—Captain Allen, R.N.; Rev. W. Arthur, M.A, ; 
Rear-Admiral Beechey; John Brown; Charles H, Brace- 
bridge; Robert Chambers; the Earl of Derby; James 
Fergusson; A. G. Findlay; G. B. Greenough ; Dr. Edward 
Hiincks; F. Hindmarsh; Dr. Hodgkin, M.D.; Rev. Dr. 
Hume; J. B. Jukes; Rev. H. W. Kemp, of Hull: Judge 
Kennedy; Dr. John Lee; Anthony St. Leger; Joseph 
Locke, M.P.; Lord Londesborough; Joseph Mayer; 
Richard Monckton Milnes, M.P.; Rev. C. G. Nicolay; Dr. 
M ‘Nicoll; Sir B. Outram, €.B.; E. C. Ravenshaw; Dr. 
Reid; Admiral Sir John Ross; Col. Sabine; Rev. Dr. 
Scoresby; H. Danby Seymour, M.P.; Capt. W. N. Smyth, 
R.A.; Colonel Sykes; W. D. Saull; J. A. Tinne; John 
Towson; J, King Watts; Thomas Wright, M.A.; Joseph 
L. Yates, 


Australian Expedition. — Communications from Captain 
Charles Stuart, Dr. J. W. F. Blundell, and G, S, Wilson, 
Geologist to the Expedition. 

Richard Cull, F.ES.—A description of three Esquimaux, 
lately in London. 

I. Danby Seymour. M.P.—Extracts from the MS. Notes of 
Travels of General Fevrier in Central Asia, from Teheran 
to Herat, Balkh, Candahar, and along the course of the 
Helmund and round the Lake Sistan. 

Notes on the Etruscan Question, by William Freund, LL.D., 
communicated by Richard Cull. FLELS, 

A, G. Findlay, P_R.G.S—On Arctic and Antaretie Currents 
in connexion with the Expedition of Sir John Franklin. 
Dr. Sutherland, F.R.G.S.—On Glaciers in the Arctic Regions. 

Communicated by Sir R. Murchison. 

Thomas Wright, M.A., F.E.S.—On some Remains of an Early 
People in the South-eastern Corner of Yorkshire. 

Rev. Dr. Hume.—Ethnology of the Liverpool District, with 
Notices of the Hoylake Antiquities, and the exhibition of 
the articles. 

Captain Samuel Gale (Merchant Service.)—On the shortest 
Routes to South Australia, 

Mr. John Towson, of the Local Marine Board.—On Modifica- 
tions of Great Circle Sailing. 

J. B. Davies, F.S.A—On the Forms of Ancient British 
Crania. 

Extracts of a Letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Venn, Secre- 
tary to the Church Missionary Society, dated Kisuludim 
in Rabbai (S. E. Africa), by the Rev. J. Rebmann, 

Extract of a Letter to the Rev. A. Tidman, D.D., dated 
Sekeluti, 24th September, 1853, from Rev. Dr, Livingston 
of the Cape. 

Despatch from Acting-Consul Gabriel to Lord Clarendon 
announcing the arrival of Dr, Livingston at Loando, West 
Coast of Africa. 

Danby Seymour, M.P.—On the Caucasus and parts of the 
Crimea. 

Richard Cull—On the Ethnological Value of the Results of 
Philological Inquiry. 

Captain W, Allen, R.N.—Remarks on some Levels taken in 
Jerusalem with the Ancroid. 

James Fergusson—On the Site of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 

T. Wright, M.A.—On the early Ethnology of Britain. 

Joseph Brooks Yates.—On the Estuary of the River Mersey, 
and the hazardous and uncertain approaches to the Port of 
Liverpool. 

Joseph Boult.—Sectional Diagrams, illustrative of Changes 
in the Bed of the River Mersey and its Approaches, with 
reference to a Diagram. 

George Rennie, P.R.S—Hydrographical Remarks on the 
Improvements of the Port of Liverpool. 

James Kennedy, F.E.S—Question of the lost Tribes of 
Israel. 

Dr. Hamilton, M.D.—Remarks on Lake Anlaja and its 
drainage, in the desert of Caranjas in Bolivia. 
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Dr. Blech—Remarks on certain South African Languages. 


J. Cunningham, Esqg.—On the Ventilation of Emigrant 
Communicated by Dr. Latham. Vessels. 
*~ Latham.—On the Non-Russian Populations of European | Solomon Gibson, Esq.—A Plan for Saving Human Life in 
ussia. Mines. 
Rev, C. G. Nicolay—On the Eastern Territories of the State | J. Cunningham, Esq.— Improvements in Reefing Top- 
of the Ecuador and the River Napo. sails. 
Captain Spratt, R.N.—On Crete. Mr, Eldridge —Notice of a Washing Machine. 
— Memoranda on, communicated by the Foreign | The President of the Section—On the Progress of Naval 
ice. 


Architecture and Steam Navigation, including a Notice of 

Captain N, Robertson.—Ascent of the Sumiera Parbu, above the Large Ship of the Eastern Steam Navigation Com- 

the seources of the Jumna. pany. 
Dr. Hincks.—On the Location of the Ancient Chaldeans. Mr. Grantham.—On Mr. Fisher’s Venetian Screw-Propeller. 
The Rev. Francis Fleming.—Journey across the Rivers of On Mr. Cunningham’s Plan for Reeting Topsails. 

British Kaffraria, with a Description and Sketches of Fossil | Af. John Cunningham.—On Ventilation of Emigrant Ships. 

Remains near the Mouth of the Q’Nabaga. Mr, Saxby—On Mechanical Appliances on board Merchant 
R., Cull, Ex7.—On our knowledge of the Foulah Language. 





Ships. 
On changes in the Form and Magnitude of the Human | Dr. Svoresby.—On the Loss of the Tayleur, and the changes 
cranium, to which Ships’ Compasses are subject on board Iron 
oo Ships. 
Sxction F,.—(Statistics.) Mr, Gray.—On an Improved Ship’s Compass. 
Prvsiiiont—Thowas Tooke. FERS James Nasmyth.—On an improved Lightning Conductor. 
Asyiniie oye ter gala Nee etlyes Vata Cleiie rsa : William Fairbairn, Esqg.—Observationson Boiler Explosions, 
eee Grace the Archbishop of Dublin; byt Sewell 
Colonel Sykes, F.R.S.; William Brown, Esq., M.P.; R. Cate ane aan Boiler Explosi 
Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. ? ° ? H. Dircks.—On the Prevention of Boiler Explosions. 


os Newmarch, Esq.; W.H. Duncan, Esq., a Eoq.—On the Economical Working of Steam 
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thumb, called it the Simia troglodytes, Tt after. 
wards became more commonly known ag the 
“chimpanzee.” At a later period naturalists be. 
came acquainted with a very similar kind of ape 
of quiet habits, docile qualities, and of a more ty 
man physiognomy than the ordinary race of nop. 
keys and baboons, which was brought from Borneo 
and Sumatra, covered with hair of a reddish-brown 
colour, and known by the name of Orang, which, 
in the language of the natives of Borneo, signifies 
‘‘man,” with the distinctive addition of Outan 
meaning wood-man, or ‘‘ Wild man of the woods,” 
This creature differed from the pigmy, or Siig 
troglodytes of Africa, by having the anterior, op 
upper limbs, much longer in proportion, and the 
thumb upon the hind feet somewhat less. It wag 
entered in the zoological catalogues as the Simiq 
satyrus. A governor of Batavia, Baron Wurmh 
had transmitted to Holland, in 1780, the skeleton 
of a large kind of ape, tailless, like this small spe- 
cies from Borneo, but with a much-developed face, 
and large canine teeth, and bearing thick callosities 
upon the cheeks, giving it, upon the whole, a very 
baboon-like physiognomy; and he called it the 
Pongo. 

At the time when Cuvier revised his summary of 
our knowledge of the animal kingdom, in his second 
edition of the ‘Rtgne Animal,’ 1829, the know. 
ledge of the anthropoid apes was limited to these 
three forms. It had been suspected that the pongo 
might be the adult form of the orang, but Cuvier, 
pointing to its distinctive character, suggested that 
it could hardly be the same species. ‘he facial 
angle of the small orang of Borneo, and of the 
small black chimpanzee (as the natives call it) of 
Africa, brought them, from the predominant cra 
nium and small size of the jaws and small teeth, 
nearer than any other known mammiiian animal to 
the human species, particularly to the lower or 
negro forms. It was evident, from the examination 
of these small chimpanzees and orangs, that they 
were the immature of some large species of ape, 
The small size and number of their teeth, (there 
being, in some of the smaller specimens, only 
twenty, like the number of deciduous teeth in the 
human species,) and the intervals between those 
teeth, all showed them to be of the first or deci- 
duous series. 1 availed myself of the rich mate- 
rials in regard to these animals, collected about 
that time by our Zoological Society, to investigate 
the state of dentition and the state of the teeth that 
might be hidden,—the permanent teeth,—in the 
substance of the jaws, of both the immature orang- 
outang and the chimpanzee, and I found that the 
germs of the teeth there hidden in the orang: 
outang agreed in size with the permanent tecth 
that were developed in the jaws of a species of pon- 
go of Wurmb, which Sir Stamford Raffles had pre 
sented to the museum of the College some years 
before. Specimens of orangs since acquired, of an 
intermediate age, have shown the progressive 
change of the dentition. I here exhibit the skull 
of one of these, showing the huge anterior incisor 

co-existing with the small milk- canines. 

In the substance of the jaw we find the germs of 
the great canines, germs of large bicuspid teeth, 
showing the changes that must take place when 
the jaw is sufficiently enlarged to receive perma 
nent teeth of this kind ; and when the rest of the 
cranium is modified, as it must be, concomitantly 
for the attachment of muscles to work the jaw 8 
armed ; that all these changes must result in the 
acquisition of characters such as are presented by 
the skulls of the large pongo, or Bornean baboon 
like ape. The specific identity of the pongo, and 
of certain of these young orang-outangs, was thus 
satisfactorily made out, and is now admitted by all 
naturalists. With regard to the chimpanzee, | also 
discovered the germs of similarly proportioned large 
teeth in the jaws, likewise indicating that it must 
be the young of a much larger species of ape. 

About this time, 1852, I was so fortunate as 
hear that in the private collection of a surgeon of 
this town, Mr. Walker, of Curzon-strect, there Wai 

| skeleton of a large, unknown, peculiar ape, which 
[ he had obtained from the West Coast of Afric 
On comparing the germs of the teeth, as discovered 
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in the cranium of the small black chimpanzees 
from Africa, with the fully-developed teeth in that 
large ape, it becameevident that the concordance was 
such, coupled with the similarity in the proportion 
of the superior and inferior extremities, and also 
with the repetition of the character of the number 
of ribs, which are thirteen pairs in the chimpanzee, 
as to leave no doubt that this large ape from Afric: 
represented the true adult characters of the chim- 

nzee of Africa, just as the pongo of Borneo did 
the mature characters of the orang-outang. 

Having acquired that knowledge, it became in- 
cumbent to give an accurate and complete descrip- 
tion of the osteological characters of these the 
highest of the brute creation, which, when they 
have acquired their full characters, and these sin- 
gularly-developed canine teeth—developed for their 
defence against leopards, panthers, and other beasts 
of prey—are removed toa much greater distance 
from any anatomical features of man than pre- 
viously was suspected. Here Professor Owen de- 
tailed the osteological characters of the chimpanzee 
and orang, published in the first volume of the 
‘Transactions of the Zoological Society.’ 

To what extent does man depart from the typical 
character of the species ? 

With regard to the amount of variety we meet 
with in mankind, we do find, propagable and cha- 
racieristic of race, a difference of stature, a differ- 
ence in regard to colour, difference both in colour 
and texture of the hair, and certain differences in 
the osseous framework. With regard to stature, 
the Bushmen and the natives of Lapland exhibit 
the extreme of diminution, ranging from four to 
five fect. Some of the Germanic races and the 
Patagonian Indians exhibit the opposite extreme, 
ranging from six to seven feet. The medium size 
prevails generally throughout the races of mankind. 
With reference to the characteristics of colour, 
which are extreme, we have now opportunities of 
knowing how much that character is the result of 
the influence of climate. We know it more par- 
ticularly by that most valuable mode of testing 
such influences which we have from the peculiarity 
ofthe Jewish race. For 1800 years that race has 
been dispersed into different latitudes and climates, 
and they have preserved themselves most distinct 
from any intermixture with the other races of man- 
kind, ‘There are some Jews still lingering in the 
valleys of the Jordan, having been oppressed by 
the successive conquerors of Syria fur ages,—a low 
race of people, and described by trustworthy tra- 
vellers as being as black as any of the Ethiopian 
races. Others of the Jewish people, participating 
in European civilization, and dwelling in the 
northern nations, show instances of the light com- 
plexion, the blue eyes, and light hair of the Scan- 
dinavian families. We see, then, how to account 
for the differences in colour, without having to 
refer them to original or specific distinctions. As 
to the difference in size in mankind, it is slight in 
comparison with what we observe in the races of 
the domestic dog, where the extremes of size are 
much greater than can be found in any races of 
the human species. With reference to the modif- 
cations of the bony structure, as characteristic of 
the races of mankind, they are almost confined to 
the pelvis and the cranium. In the pelvis the dif- 
ference is a slight, yet apparently a constant one. 

oumay generally distinguish the pelvis of the 
adult negro from that of the European by the 
greater proportional length and less proportional 
breadth of the iliac bones; but how trifling is this 
difference compared with that marked distinction 
in the pelvis which the orang-outang presents! 
With regard to the cranial differences, I have here 
selected three extreme specimens of skulls charac- 
teristic of race: one of an aboriginal of Van Die- 
men’s Land, (the lowest of the Melanian, or dark- 
coloured family,) a well-marked Mongolian, and a 
well-formed European skull. The differences are 
chiefly these. In the low, uneducated, uncivilised 
Taces, the brain is smaller than in the higher, more 
civilised, and more educated races; consequently, 

© cranium rises and expands in a less degree. 


Concomitant with this contraction of the brain-case 


* greater projection of the fore-part of the face 








whether it may be from a longer exercise of the 
practice of suckling, or a more habitual application 
of the teeth in the intermaxillary part of the jaw, 
and in the corresponding part of the lower jaw, in 
biting and gnawing tough, raw, uncooked sub- 
stances,— the anterior alveolar part of the jaws does 
project more in those lower races ; but still to an 
insignificant degreecompared with the prominence of 
that part of the skull in the large apes. And while 
alluding to them, I may again advert to the dis- 
tinction between them and the lowest of the human 
races, which is afforded by the intermaxillary 
bone, already referred to. In the young orang- 
outang, even when the change of dentition has be- 
gun, you find the suture between that bone and the 
maxillary continuing, and it is not until the large 
sanine teeth are developed, that the stimulus of 
the vascular system, in the concomitant expansion 
and growth of the alveoli, tends to obliterate the 
suture. In the young chimpanzee the maxillary 
suture disappears earlier, at least on the facial sur- 
face of the upper jaw. In the human subject those 
traces disappear still earlier, and in regard to the 
exterior alveolar plates, the intermaxillary and 
maxillary bones are connate. But you may always 
trace in the human feetus the indications of the 
palatal and nasal portions of the maxillo-intermax- 
illary suture, of which the poet Goéthe was the 
first to appreciate the full significance. 

In the Mongolian we find a peculiar development 
of the cheek-bones, giving great breadth and flat- 
ness to the face, a broad cranium, with a low fore- 
head, and often with the sides sloping away from 
the median sagittal tract, something like a roof ; 
whereas, in the European, we find, with greater 
capacity of the cranium, a more regular and beau- 
tiful oval form, a loftier and more expanded brow, 
a minor prominence of the malars, and a less pro- 
jection of the upper and lower jaws. All these 
characteristics necessarily occasion slight differences 
in the facial angle. Ona comparison of the basis 
cranii, the strictly bimanous characteristics in the 
position of the foramen magnum and occipital con- 
dyles, and of the zygomatic arches, are as well dis- 
played in the lowest as in the highest varieties of 
the human species. 

With regard to the value to be assigned to the 
above defined distinctions of race :—in consequence 
of not any of these differences being equivalent to 
those characteristics of the skeleton, or other parts 
of the frame, upon which specific differences are 
founded by naturalists in reference to the rest of 
the animal creation, we come to the conclusion 
that man forms one species, and that these difter- 
ences are but indicative of varieties. As to the 
number of these varieties:—from the very well 
marked and natural character of the species, just 
as in the case of the similarly natura! and circum- 
scribed class of birds, you scarcely find any two 
ethnologists agreeing as to the characters upon 
which those varieties are to be defined and circum- 
scribed. In the subdivision of the class of birds 
the ornithological systems vary from two orders to 
thirty orders; so with man, systems vary from 
thirty to the three predominant varieties which 
Blumenbach first clearly pointed out,—the Ethio- 
pian, the Mongolian, and the Caucasian, or Indo- 
European. These varieties are linked together by 
imperceptible gradations. The Malay and the Po- 
lynesian link the Mongolian and the Indian varie- 
ties ; and the Indian is linked by the Esquimaux 
again to the Mongolian. The inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, New Caledonia, New Guinea, 
and Australia, in a minor degree seem to fill up the 
hiatus between the Malay and the Ethiopian varie- 
ties ; and in no case can a well-marked definite line 
be drawn between the physical characteristics of 
allied varieties, these merging more or less grada- 
tionally the one into the other. 

After showing that the great chimpanzee differs 
importantly from the orang in its cranial cha- 
racters, and approached nearer to the human type, 
Professor Owen continued : 

It is not without interest to observe, that as the 
generic forms of the quadrumana approach the 
bimanous order, they are represented by fewer 
species. The gibbons (hylobates) scarcely number 








more than half-a-dozen species; the orangs (pithe- 
cus) have but two species, or at most three; the 
chimpanzees (troglodytes) are represented bv tev 
species. 

The unity of the human species is demonstrated 
by the constancy of those osteological and dental 
characters to which the attention is more particu- 
larly directed in the investigation of the corre- 
sponding characters in the higher quadrumana. 

Man is the sole species of his genus, the sole 
representative of his order; he has no nearer phy- 
sical relations with the brute kind than those which 
flow from the characters that link together the 
primary (unguiculate) division of the placental 
sub-class of mammalia. 

In conclusion, it only remains to offer a few 
words respecting the antiquity of the quadrumana 
and of man upon the surface of the earth. At the 
time of the demise of Baron Cuvier, in 1832, no 
evidence had been obtained of fossil guedrumana, 
and the Baron supposed that both these and the 
bimana were of very recent introduction. Soon 
after the loss of that great reconstructor of extinct 
species, evidence with regard to the fossil quadru- 
mana was obtained from different quarters. In 
the oldest (Eocene) tertiary deposits in Suffolk, 
specimens of jaws and teeth were found, that un- 
erringly indicated the former existence of a species 
of monkey of the genus Macacus (Macacus eocenus). 
About the same time, the tertiary deposits from 
the Himalayan mountains gave further evidence 
of the quadrumana, jaws, astragali, and some 
other parts of the skeleton, having been found 
completely petrified, and referable to the genus 
called Semnopithecus, which is now restricted to the 
Asiatic continent. Dr. Lund discovered in Brazil 
remains of an extinct platyrhine monkey, surpass - 
ing any known cehus or mycetes in size. Lastly, 
in the middle tertiary series in the south of France, 
was discovered a fragment of the lower jaw, proving 
that at that period some species of the long-armed 
ape (Hylobates) must have existed. But no human 
remains have been found in the regularly deposited 
layers of any of the divisions (not even the Pliocene) 
of the tertiary series. Human bones have been 
found in doubtful positions, geologically con- 
sidered, such as deserted mines and caves, but 
never in tranquil undisturbed deposits, participating 
in the mineral characters of the undoubted fossils 
of those deposits. The petrified negro skeletons 
in the calcareous concretes of Guadaloupe are of 
comparatively recent origin. 

Thus, therefore, in reference both to the unity 
of man’s species, and the fact of his being the 
latest, as he is the highest, of all animal forms 
upon our planet, the interpretations of God's works 
coincide with what has been revealed to us as to 
our own nature and origin in his Word. Of the 
nature of the creative acts by which the successive 
races of animals were called into being we are 
ignorant. But this we know, that, as the evidence 
of unity of plan testifies to the oneness of the 
Creator, so the modifications of the plan for dif- 
ferent modes of existence illustrate the beneficence 
of the Designer. Those structures, moreover, 
which are at present incomprehensible, as adapta- 
tions to a special end, are made comprehensible on a 
higher principle, and a final purpose is gained in 
relation to human intelligence; for, in the instances 
where the analogy of humanly invented machines 
fails to explain the structure of a divinely created 
organ, such organ does not exist in vain. if its 
truer comprehension in relation to the Divine idea 
lead rational beings to a better conception of their 
own origin and Creator. 

On Friday evening a soirée was held in St. 
George’s Hall, with an exhibition of photographic 
and stereoscopic portraits, and an ingenious model 
of that portion of Liverpool in which it is proposed 
to construct a dock railway. An interesting form 
of Ward's Case was also exhibited, containing ferns 
in vigorous growth. Dr. Wesley performed on the 
organ, an instrument of magnificent power, of 
which the construction is not yet completed. On 
Saturday, the afternoon and evening were occupied 
with the President's dinner in the Philharmonic 
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Hall, and a very elegant soirée, given to the mem- 
bers of the Association in the Town Hall by the 
Mayor of Liverpool. At the dinner, Sir Roderick 
Murchison officiated for the President, who sat 
beside him, incapacitated from loss of voice, and 
various complimentary toasts were given and re- 
sponded to; one, however, of somewhat tedious 
prolixity, from Professor Baden Powell, it may be 
well to notice, on account of the bad taste with 
which the reverend Oxford Commissioner reiterated 
his denunciations against the authorities of his 
alma mater for their neglect of science. 

We are entirely of the Professor's opinion re- 
garding university reform, but enough bad been 
said on the subject already by the President, the 
Chancellor, and Sir Charles Lyell. Considering 
that Oxford was the nursing mother of the British 
Association, and that it was within the hospitable 
walls of that University the institution, originating 
with the meeting of a few scientific men at York, 
was first strictly organized, it was hardly worth 
while to feed the plaudits of the assembled educa- 
tional reformers with such an ample discharge of 
academic bile. Professor Phillips, looking forward, 
probably, to another invitation to the Association 
from the university of his adoption, felt himself 
called upon at the closing general meeting to put in 
a word in defence of Oxford, and instanced, as 
examples of her scientific zeal, that she had given 
degrees to two of the greatest philosophers of 
the age, Dalton and Faraday, neither of whom 
were members of her established church. At 
the soirée given by the Mayor, John Buck Lloyd, 
Esq., the members of the Association were gratified 
with the sight of a most charming collection of pic- 
tures. The paintings in oil, from the collection of 
John Naylor, Esq., a wealthy banker of Liverpool, 
were all specimens of the highest value and repute. 
There were no less than seven magnificent pictures 
by Turner, principally in his earlier and best 
manner—‘ Harbour of Dieppe,’ ‘Cologne, the Ar- 
rival of a Packet-Boat—Evening,’ ‘Mercury and 
Argus,’ ‘Now for the Painter—Calais in the Dis- 
tance,’ ‘Dutch Boats off Rotterdam,’ ‘Keelmen 
heaving in Coals by Night,’ and ‘Venice;’ the three 
great pictures of Wilkie—‘ Alfred in the Neat- 
herd’s Cottage,’ ‘The Irish Whiskey-still,’ and 
‘Reading the Will,’ besides others of the same 
master ; the two renowned pictures of Dela Roche 
—‘ Napoleon Crossing the Alps,’ and ‘ Napoleon 
at Fontainebleau on the 3lst March, 1814 ;’ Land- 
seer’s celebrated ‘Hawking,’ and ‘There’s Life in 
the Old Dog yet; and a delightful picture by 
Landseer and Calcott—‘ Harvest in the Highlands.’ 
The original ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’ and ‘Joshua 
commanding the Sun to stand still’ were also 
among the number, and many well-known pictures 
by Eastlake, Mulready, Frith, Collins, Webster, 
and others. Lastly, there were three very remark- 
able pictures by Ary Scheffer. The Water-colour 
Drawings included « variety of subjects of the best 
artists, contributed by different gentlemen in Li- 
verpool and the vicinity. On Sunday many of the 
members visited the church of the Rev. Hugh 
M‘Neile, and were warned by that vigorous and 
eloquent preacher not to allow their faith in reve- 
lation to be influenced by their professional ha- 
bitual creed of believing nothing that could not be 
materially proved; and not to let science so en- 
tirely take possession of their minds as to be 
tempted, when calied upon to perform the more 
serious duties of life, to cry, with those who neg- 
lected the great supper, ‘“‘I pray thee have me 
excused.” 

On Monday evening Colonel Sabine gave a lec- 
ture, in the Great Hall, on Terrestrial Magnetism, 
but was only feebly heard. His remarks were of 
the highest scientific value, especially as regards 
a variation, which has been observed by taking 
periodical photographs, of the spots in the sun, 
and supposed to have some relation with the earth’s 
magnetism. On Tuesday evening a series of most 
interesting experiments were made by MM. 
Moigno and Duboscy with the electric light, show- 
ing in remarkably vivid colours the decomposition 
and recomposition of iight by the prism, the bands 
in the spectra of metals, double refraction, the 





spectrum with bands of polarization, chromatic 
polarization, rings of uniaxial and biaxial crystals, 
rotatory polarization, &c., the whole being ex- 
plaiued by Professor Stokes. An enormous projec- 
tion of some photographs of the moon was also ex- 
hibited by Mr. Hartnup, of the Liverpool Observa- 
tory, on a white sheet of fifty feet disc. The exhibi- 
tion which attracted most astonishment was, how- 
ever, that of M. Léon Foucault's new demonstra- 
tions of the rotation of the earth. So anxious were 
the members to witness these simple but astound- 
ing results, that the French philosopher was called 
upon not only to repeat them several times in the 
Mathematical and Physical Section, under which 
head we shall describe them in detail, but also in 
the Great Hall, and again in a private room to a 
party specially assembled by invitation. On Wed- 
nesday evening a crowded soirée was given to the 
members of the British Association by the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, when the cele- 
brated Faussett collection of Anglo-Saxon antiqui- 
ties were exhibited. Mr. Wright gave a long and 
elaborate description of them, which we may have 
the opportunity of noticing hereafter; and Mr. 
Mayer, the spirited purchaser, had the honour to 
receive an address, in richly embossed morocco, 
expressive of the Society’s respect and esteem. Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President of the Archxological 
Institute, gave a forcible and fearless expression of 
the opinion which he, in common with other anti- 
quaries, entertain of the scandalous refusal of the 
Trustees of the British Museum to recommend the 
purchase of these national antiquities for our 
national collection, and the large auditory assem- 
bled on the occasion went away sufficiently im- 
pressed with the sapience of at least the non-scien- 
tific majority of that illustrious body. Excursions 
were formed on Thursday to the Glass Works at 
St. Helens, and the Cheshire Salt Mines, and thus 
ended the most successful and brilliant meeting of 
the British Association that has been held for 
many years. 








POSTAL REGULATIONS, 


AN important step in the reform of Ocean Postage 
is announced to come into operation on the Ist 
November next between Great Britain and Aus- 


tralia. For a letter not exceeding half-an ounce in 
weight, 6d. ; for a letter exceeding half-an-ounce 
and not exceeding one ounce, 1s.; for a letter ex- 
cecding one ownce and not exceeding two ounces, 
2s.; andso on, increasing 1s. for every ounce cr frac- 
tion of an ounce. The postage upon these letters 
may be paid inadvance, or they may be forwarded 
unpaid at the option of the sender. 

The foregoing reduction of postage will extend 
to all letters directed to Van Diemen’s Land which 
are sent by the Australian mail packets, whether 
those which go direct to Australia, or those which 
take the route of Singapore, as well as to all letters 
for New Zealand specially addressed ‘‘ vid Mel- 
bourne,” or ‘‘ vid Sydney,” but upon such letters, 
both those for New Zealand and those for Van 
Diemen’s Land, the postage must be paid in 
advance, or the lettcrs cannot be forwarded. 

To the reduced rate of 6d. a French transit rate 
of 5d. per quarter-ounce must be added in the case 
of all letters for the abovementioned colonies which 
may be specially addressed to besent vié Marseilles, 
making the total charge upon such letters :—When 
under a-quarter of an ounce in weight, 11d. ; when 
weighing a-quarter of an ounce atid under half-an- 
ounce, 1s. 4d. ; when weighing half-an-ounce and 
under three-quarters of an ounce, 2s. 3d., and so 
on. 

The correspondence for Western Australia is 
forwarded as a rule by private ship. Letters for 
that colony specially addressed to be transmitted 
“vid Singapore” will continue liable to the 
existing rate of 1s. the half-ounce, or if also di- 
rected to be sent “‘ vid Marseilles,” to the existing 
rate of ls. 10d. the quarter-ounce ; but letters 
for Western Australia, addressed to go by the 
direct Australian packet, will be sent in the mail 





for Melbourne, and will be liable only to the re- 
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duced rate of 6d. In all cases the postage must 
be prepaid. 

For Reports of Parliamentary Proceedings the 
following are the regulations—On and from the 
same date the rates of postage now chargeable Upon 
packets containing printed votes and Proceedings 
of the Imperial Parliament sent through the nO 
to New South Wales will be repealed, and all such 
packets will be forwarded only by the direct packets 
and will be subject to the rates of postage which 
are levied on printed books sent to that colony— 
viz., for a packet of Parliamentary Proceedings, 
not exceeding half-a-pound in weight, 6d.; exceed. 
ing half-a-pound and not exceeding one pound, ls, 
exceeding one pound and not exceeding two pounds, 
2s.; exceeding two pounds and not exceeding three 
pounds, 3s.; beyond which weight no packet ¢ 
be sent at a reduced rate of postage. 

The following conditions, however, must he 
observed :—1. Every such packet must be gent 
without a cover, or in a cover open at the ends or 
sides. 2. It must contain a single publication 
only, the several sheets or parts thereof, when there 
are more than one, being sewed or bound together, 
3. It must not exceed two feet in length, breadth, 
width, or depth. 4. It must have no writing or 
marks upon the cover or its contents, except the 
name and address of the person to whom it may 
be sent. 5. The postage must be prepaid in full, 
by affixing outside the packet or its cover the 
proper number of stamps. If any of the above 
conditions be violated, the packet must be charged 
as a letter, and treated as such in all respects, 

With regard to the postal transmission of news. 
papers, the Lords of the Treasury have recently 
issued a notice, that the weight allowed is increased 
from two to three ounces for ‘*‘ publications bearing 
newspaper stamps, but not being strictly news 
papers, which are permitted to pass through the 
post under the newspaper privilege.” — This cau- 
tiously worded privilege is guarded by a variety 
of conditions, the details of which are given ina 
circular of the Postmaster General. 

As some of the regulations relate to the tras- 
mission of papers subsequent to the first posting 
from the place of publication, it may be well to 
give the circular at length. 1. The Lords of the 
Treasury have been pleased to increase, from two 
to three ounces, the weight allowed for publications 
bearing newspaper stamps, but not being sirietly 
newspapers, which are permitted to pass through 
the post under the newspaper privilege. 2. Their 
lordships have thought it necessary, at the same 
time, to lay down the following regulations, viz.— 
1. That no such publication shall be permitted to 
pass under the newspaper privilege, unless it be s 
folded as to expose to view the newspaper stamp. 
2. That no such publication shail have any cover 
or outside wrapper (a loose cover being of cour 
allowed for the address), and that the stamp shall 
be attixed to the title-page, or any other page of the 
publication (provided it be exposed to view whet 
folded), which page shall form part of the sheet 0! 
paper on which the publication is printed. 3. Ih 
every instance in which the foregoing regulations av 
not complied with, or the weight of three ouncess 
exceeded, the publication will not be allowed to pas 
under the newspaper privilege, but will be changed 
with the “Unpaid” rate of letter postage, aud, ! 
it exceed the weight of four ounces, will be sent to 
the Dead Letter Office; and it will be the duty 
postmasters to enforce the above conditions strictly. 
4, To ensure, as far as possible, a compliance 
with these regulations, not only when stamped pub- 
lications are in the first instance transmitted througi 
the post, but also upon any subsequent posting "4 
them, it is suggested that they should have * 
short notice to purchasers printed on the title we 
drawing attention to the necessity of exposing 
newspaper stamp to view, whenever they are . 
through the post. 5. As publications of this = 
cannot be forwarded to places abroad under tl 
newspaper privilege, unless they be posted with 
seven days from the date of publication, it 18 = 
sary that they should in every case have the ate 
of publication conspicuously printed upon then. 
6. It is advisable that no stamped publication, 
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it nearly approach to the prescribed limit of weight, 
should be posted in a damp state ; as, whilst in 
that condition, it may be found to exceed three 
ounces, and therefore to be liable tocharge. 7. In 
order to afford opportunity to the proprietors of 
stamped publications for complying with these 
regulations, they will not be carried into effect 
untilthe Istof Novembernext. 8. Itmust be under- 
stood, that the formal permission of the postmaster 
eneral will'still be necessary in the first instance, in 
onder to the transmission of any stamped publica- 
tion, not strictly a newspaper, through the post 
under the newspaper privilege. 9. No stamp will 
be required on any supplement to the publication 
entitled ‘‘ Lloyd's List,” provided such publication 
beara newspaper stamp, and the supplement be 
sent with it. 





AUTUMN, 


Io! busy Autumn comes, elate with health, 
To view his cornsweeps waving far and wide ; 
He calls his lusty reapers to his side, 
And bids them gather in his ripen’d wealth. 
With scythe and sickle steadily they drudge, 
Nor, since he treats them well, their labour grudge. 
Now, from the plenteous uplands or the plains, 
The weighty sheaves o’erhang the groaning wains. 
Mark how the ricks, as though by magic, grow, 
In yard, or snug afield, a thriving show ! 
And, while the gleaners through the stubble roam— 
hildren, and rustic crones, and crippled hands, 
Perchance some village Ruth among theirbands— 
Autumn, with thankful heart, keeps open harvest- 
home. 
‘Neath warmer skies the vintage song resounds, 
‘Midst glowing clusters of the trellis’d vines ; 
Our milder clime in orchard stores abounds ; 
Cider and Perry, our old English wines! 
With juice of malt ! whose brave October- brew 
Wins, from our garden’d hops, its flavour true. 
Fresh Spring may trim her garments all in green ; 
Summer bedeck with flowers, bedeck their every 
fold ; 
Bronz'd Autumn proudly stalks upon the scene, 
His russet robes superbly shot with gold! 
But glittring dews at morn, and fogs at eve, 
Finish the gath’ring of the fruits of earth ; 
let uot the falling leaves the thoughtful grieve, 
They are the nurture of a future birth 
With rains, and frosts, and gusts that purge the 
ait)— 
Of foliage to reclothe the trees they now leave bare. 
Sept. 1854, 5 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Taz following telegraphic despatch has been re- 
ceived at the Admiralty from Rear-Admiral Sir 
William Carrol, at Cork, announcing the arrival 
of Her Majesty's ship Phwnix at that port, with 
Captain M’Clure, of the Investigator, on board :— 
“Arrived Her Majesty’s ship Phenix, bringing captains 
of the Investigator, Assistance, and Resolute; and part of 
crews of Assistance and Resolute. The North Star and 
Talbot convey the remainder of the crews of the Assistance, 
Rewolute, Investigator, and tenders; first and third lieu- 
ts and surgeon of Resolute, master and clerk in charge 
of Assistance, and Monsieur Debray arrived in Phenix, 
The news of the safe arrival in Great Britain of 
Captain M‘Clure of the Zn vestigator and his crew, 
who have been absent in search of the Erebus and 
Terror for more than four years, and were for three 
Ne of that time unheard of, will be received with 
feelings of lively welcome; and so also will the 
at of the safe return of Captains Sir Edward 
elcher and Kellett, who sailed with the Assistance 
and Resolute in April, 1852. With the fruitless 
search of this last we trust there will be an end of 
all arctic expeditions. Not only have we lost Sir 
ase Franklin and his companions, but another 
hey of navigators sent to look for them—Captain 
tilineon and his crew, who parted company from 
il Investigator in the Enterprise in the Straits of 
agellan in May, 1850, and have not since been 
heard of. 


av death of Lord Denman, for eighteen years 
Lord Chief Justice of England, and one of the 





most conspicuous political men of his time, recals 
some historical and literary associations. Thomas 
Denman, son of a London physician, was born in 
1779. He was taught his ‘early lessons’ by Mrs. 
Barbauld, whose husband was master of Palgrave 
school, near Diss, Norfolk. Of the future judge's 
subsequent education, scholastic, academic, and pro- 
fessional, little is recorded. He was entered at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and graduated in 
1800. In 1806 he was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and gradually acquired reputation 
and wealth as a diligent plodding lawyer. His 
politics being liberal, he was excluded from the 
patronage of the government of those high- 
Tory times. In 1818 he entered parliament as 
member for Wareham, and joined the Whig opposi- 
tion. In 1819 he was elected for Nottingham, and 
represented that town till his elevation to the bench 
in 1832. He first appeared prominently before the 
public in the memorable events connected with 
Queen Caroline, in whose defence he took a leading 
part. In 1822 he was appointed to the office of 
Common Serjeant by the corporation of London, 
chiefly as a mark of acknowledgment of his services 
in the Queen’s cause, which the city had warmly 
taken up. In 1830, when the Whigs came into 
power, the barrier to Sir Thomas Denman’s promo- 
tion was removed, and he wasimmediateiy appointed 
Attorney-General. In 1832 he was raised tothe Chief- 
Justiceship of the Queen’s Bench. In 1834 he was 
elevated to the Peerage. Throughout his long life 
Lord Denham was an active and earnest supporter 
of all liberal and benevolent measures. His ser- 
vices were unwearied in the cause of negro emanci- 
pation, and the abolition of the slave trade. Of 
popular education he was an enlightened advocate, 
and strenuous promoter. In the matter of law 
reform, he showed a sincere and practical zeal rare 
in the profession. Latterly he devoted much atten- 
tion to the plans set on foot for the reformation of 
criminal offenders, and the industrial training of 
the young. The last literary production of Lord 
Denham was, we believe, a pamphlet published last 
year (Longman & Co.), entitled ‘Six Articles, Re- 
printed from the ‘Standard,’ on Slavery and the 
Slave Trade,’ ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and ‘ Bleak 
House.’ The papers are vigorously written, and are 
full of warm and earnest feeling on the subject on 
which the noble and learned author had long taken 
deep interest. The notice of ‘The Times’’ review of 
Mrs. Stowe’s book, and the review of a number of 
Dickens’s ‘Household Words,’ contain strictures 
the severity of which will be felt from their justness 
and point. 

The report which we published some time since 
of the arrival of Mr. Livingston at Cassange, 
near St. Paul de Loando, in Angola, is officially 
confirmed. The Earl of Ellesmere, President of 
the Geographical Society, has received a despatch 
from Mr. Gabriel, the English Consul, announcing 
the traveller's arrival at “St. Paul de Loando, on 
the 31st May, having penetrated from the Cape of 
Good Hope through the interior of the continent. 
Mr. Gabriel encloses the following translation from 
the ‘ Oficial Boletim’ of Angola :— 

“St. Paul de Loando, June 8. 

‘*On the 31st ult. there arrived in this city the 
Rev. David Livingston, English missionary, who 
set out from the Cape of Good Hope in May, 1852, 
for the purpose of exploring the interior of this 
continent, and, at the same time, entering into 
friendly relations with the native tribes, with a 
view to the future establishment of missionary 
stations among them. Mr. Livingston, after a 
journey of about eight months from the Cape, and 
having passed Lake N’Gami to the westward, 
arrived on the banks of the Zambeze, where, 
between 14 and 18 degrees of south latitude, it 
flows north and south in the centre of the continent. 
Tn the country of the Zambeze Mr. Livingston was 
received in the most friendly manner by Sekeletu, 
the paramount chief, and he remained there about 
eight months, for the purpose of propagating the 
Gospel, and acquiring a knowledge of the country 
anil its inhabitants. 


commercial intercourse with Europeans, afforded 





Sekeletu, desirous of following | 
up the policy of his father, Sebitoani, to open up | 


Mr. Livingston every facility for prosecuting his 
journey to the seacoast on the westward ; conse- 
quently, in November, 1853, he started from the 
capital of Sekeletu, on the river Chobé, and as- 
cended one of the branches of the Zambeze, which 
flows through a portion of the Balonda country, 
the lord of which is Mateamvo, reported to be the 
most powerful chief in the interior of this part of 
Africa. he inhabitants of this country were dis- 
posed to treat Mr. Livingston in the most friendly 
manner. Mr. Livingston arrived at Cassange in 
April last, having experienced considerable obstruc- 
tions from the native tribes with whom he came 
in contact as he approached the Portuguese terri- 
tory to the westward. As soon, however, as he 
entered within the limits of the province of 
Angola, he received every attention and facility 
from the several Portuguese authorities in the 
interior. Mr. Livingston takes this opportunity 
of assuring all those gentlemen of his sincere gra- 
titude for the attention and hospitality he received 
at their hands, and for the promptitude and kind- 
ness with which they exerted themselves to facilitate 
his journey to Loando. It is very satisfactory to 
add that, notwithstanding the unfavourable season 
of the year, and the continuous heavy rains which 
Mr. Livingston experienced during his journey, 
many astronomical observations were taken, which 
will enable him to determine with accuracy the 
position of most of the important points on the 
route. As soon as the state of Mr. Livingston’s 
health will permit, he proposes, with the permission 
of his Reverence and Excellency the President of 
the Provincial’ Government, to offer a few obser- 
vations and suggestions regarding commercial 
intercourse with the interior, which may prove 
beneficial to the inhabitants of this province.” 
Mr. Livingston has suffered so severely in health 
thatheis yetunableto prepare areport of hisjourney ; 
but it is hoped by his friends at St. Paul de Loando 
that he will be sufficiently recovered to be able to 
forward his correspondence at an early period. 

The proposal for the Stamp Office providing for 
public use ready stamped sheets of letter paper is 
at present before the Government, and we trust 
that it will meet with immediate and favourable 
consideration. The propriety and advantages of 
the project are abundantly obviovs. Mistakes 
constantly occur, and inconvenience results from the 
envelope and loose stamp system in business cor- 
respondence. The records of our legal courts 
within the last few years afford several instances of 
the disadvantage of the contents of a letter being 
separated from the cover which bears the official 
testimony to its direction and date. Mr. Boland, 
who has had the merit of calling public notice to 
this subject, and who, under the signature of 
‘Themistius,’ published some suggestions in this 
paper three years ago, has now again brought his 
proposal before the authorities. The following 
statement places the matter in its proper light :— 
**T consider letters of consequence, which may 
be intended for the purposes of record or reference, 
should be written on the postage stamped paper ; 
for instance, the letter, when posted, becomes a 
legal and satisfactory document, having all the ap- 
pendages of proof attached on the identical letter 
by the writer’s name, date, and address, and the 
several post-office dates of posting, transmit, and 
arrival. How frequently is an envelope mislaid or 
cast aside, and if a question arises, which often 
does in mercantile and other important business, 
regarding the real date and particulars, when bills 
or money orders were posted or arrived, or when 
summonses or notices were dispatched, the stamped 
letter alone can give the only satisfactory explana- 
tion. How often does the penny postage stamp 
fall off envelopes and letters in transmit, and the 
individuals to whom they are addressed charged 
with double the prepaid rate of postage. If they 
have an overcharge or irregularity of delivery, the 
Post Office authorities are not always satisfied in 
giving redress by merely seeing the cover or 
envelope, without also asking to see the contents. 
Now, if the stamped sheet was availed of, all 
hesitation in the matter would be removed, and, 
further, it would prevent all mistakes and litiga- 
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tion, and establish an identity of proof to referred 
documents much more satisfactory than envelopes 
could furnish, beside providing the regularity or 
irregularity of dates, whether of correspondents or 
of post-offices, by a simple referencial view of the 
original letter. The stamp should be impressed on 
the back of the fly-leaf of the postage-sheet, within 
two inches of the bottom and two inches of the 
right-hand edge, with the head of the stamp to- 
wards the right-hand edge. The plan embraces an 
uniform-size paper—say ten inches by eight, with 
a@ somewhat similar die to that on the stamped 
envelopes, which, if impressed on different coloured 
grounds, would be an unerring scale for the par- 
ticular priced stamp required in postal correspond- 
ence. It will, no doubt, be said that envelopes, 
when posted, have all the postage marks that any 
letter should bear—this is true ; but when once the 
enclosures are removed how will you afterwards 

rove they belonged to such or such an envelope ? 
t will also be asserted that writing on a plain sheet 
of paper, and sticking an adhesive stamp thereon, 
answers all the purposes of the stamped sheet— 
this is also true ; but is not the stamp liable to fall 
off? Besides, how frequently is a stamp not at 
hand when wanting? and then your messenger 
posts it inadvertently without a stamp—thus of- 
fending your correspondent. For those reasons I 
humbly think the Stamped Postage Letter Paper 
would be a great desideratum in these countries. 
The half sheets of Stamped Postage Paper that are 
distributed from the Stamp Department of Somerset 
House are valueless for correspondence compared 
with the utility of the entire sheet of Postage Letter 
Paper.” We hope the authorities will sanc- 
tion an arrangement the utility of which is ob- 
vious, as conducing to the security of business 
transactions, as well as the convenience of private 
correspondence. 

The Danish Government has just caused to be 
published a detailed account of the different 
ascents of Mount Hecla in Iceland. The first 
was made on the 20th June, 1750, by M. 
Olaffsen and M. Povelsen: they heard no 
noise in the interior of the mountain, and found 
the weather delightful, though the mountain was 
covered with snow. The next was effected, after 
the formidable eruption of 1766, by Uno von Troil, 
Banks, and Solander; they found that the internal 
heat had melted the ‘snow in different places. In 
1793 Dr. Pellson, at the request of the Natural 
History Society of Copenhagen, attempted the 
ascent, but could not reach the summit on account 
of bad weather. In 1797 he made an ascent, and 
saw vapours and heard a rumbling noise. He also 
perfectly distinguished the three craters, of which 
that of tie centre, the largest, was upwards of 40 
yards deep and 80 yardsin diameter. All three 
were covered with snow, though it was in the 
middle of August. No other ascent was made 
until 1810, when Mackenzie went up; he found 
that sulphureous vapours escaped from different 
parts, and that there were large fissures in the 
craters. In 1821 Thiemann ascended, and found 
the fissures filled up. In 1836 a Frenchman, M. 
Gaimard, went up, but was driven down by a 
frightful tempest, without being able to take any 
observations. In 1839 M. Schythe ascended, but 
was also assailed by a tempest. In 1845 there was 
a frightful eruption, and the last ascent made has 
proved that it has caused considerable changes in 
the summit of the volcano, but has not altered any 
of the phenomena usually observed. 

The French Government, when it desires to put 
a few pounds into the purse of a literary man with- 
out humiliating him, gives him a ‘literary mission’ 
to some country or other, to make such and such 
inquiries, or examine such and such manuscripts. 
When thelucky missionary has the good sense to exe- 
cute his task with modesty, and to pocket his money 
quietly, nobody has anything to say. But unfor- 
tunately that desire for display which burns in the 
breast of most Frenchmen, and especially of litté- 
rateurs, causes the worthy man, nine times out of 
ten, to make as much noise about himself and his 
mission as he can; and in doing so it generally 
happens that he renders both ridiculous, Of this 


the last few days have afforded an amusing proof. 
A M. Geoffrey, who has for some time put him- 
self forward as deeply versed in Scandinavian lite- 
rature, though he would, we are told, be puzzled 
to translate a page of Swedish, Danish, or Norwe- 
gian, obtained a ‘literary mission’ to Sweden; and 
he has just announced in pompous terms in the 
newspapers of Paris, that he is about to return 
laden with the fruits of laborious researches, and, 
what is more, with discoveries of literary treasures, 
of which the most learned of the Northmen ignored 
the existence. Now this is all nonsense. Letters 
from Sweden turn into ridicule his researches ;— 
they were, it is said, confined to the overhauling of 
the commonest books in the public libraries: —and 
as to his discoveries, the same letters assert that 
they are about as well founded as is that of the 
Mediterranean claimed by Alexander Dumas. 
What is more curious is, that another Frenchman 
who was sent on a ‘ mission’ to the north, two or 
three years back, has written to the newspapers 
to say, that M. Geoffrey has simply done again 
what he himself did. 

The Congregation of the Index at Rome, has 
just prohibited the reading, by the faithful, of 
another batch ofnew books. No English works figure 
in it this time Y’Vut it comprises a publication in 
Italian called ¢Ppaae,’ by Baron Corvaia, dedicated 
to the English People,—an Italian translation from 
the French of a ‘ History of Celebrated Persons in 
Europe,’ @ ‘ Civil History of Tuscany from 1737 to 
1848’ in Italian, by Zobi, and a ‘History of the 
Despotism of Popes, Emperors, and Kings,’ pub- 
lished in Italian at Turin. 

The Rev. Jamcs Stephen Hodson, M.A., of 
Balliol, Oxford, son of Dr. Hodson, Archdeacon 
of Stafford, has been appointed Rector of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, one of the most important educa- 
tional posts in Scotland. The Rectorship was last 
held by the Rev. Dr. Hannah, and previously by 
the Rev. John Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan, 
author of the ‘Life of Alexander the Great,’ and 
of a new work just announced, ‘The Life of Julius 
Cesar.’ 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, successors to Mr. 
Colburn, eannounce for immediate appearance a 
new work, entitled ‘Turkey; its History and Pro- 
gress, from the Journals and Correspondence of 
Sir James Porter, fifteen years Ambassador at 
Constantinople, continued to the present time. 
With a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his 
Grandson, Sir George Larpent, Bart.,’ &c., in 
2 volumes. 

The papers announce the death, in his passage 
to Marseilles on board the French steamer Egyptus, 
of Mr. W. H. Bartlett, author of ‘Walks about 
Jerusalem,’ ‘ Forty Days in the Desert,’ and other 
works, instructive and interesting in themselves, 
and valuable to many readers as illustrative of 
scriptural scenes and history. 

The theatrical season in Paris has commenced 
with great éclut. The Grand Opera has reopened 
with Madame Stoltz as prima donna. This lady, 
it will be remembered, was some years back for a 
long time the principal singer of the theatre, and 
was greatly admired. But after a while her 
popularity declined, owing, as was said, to the decline 
of her talent ; and one memorable night in 1847 
she sang so badly that she was hissed. Indignant 
at this outrage, she advanced towards the auditory 
with pale cheeks and flashing eyes, and with a 
gesture of contempt tore her pocket-handkerchief, 
after which she rushed from the stage in towering 
wrath. The Parisians could not tolerate this insult ; 
her engagement was cancelled, and she left Paris. 
She would soon have been completely forgotten, 
had not some zealous friends kept her name con- 
stantly before the public, by publishing in the 
newspapers flaming accounts of triumphant suc- 
cesses obtained by her at Turin, at Milan, at 
Mexico, at New York, in the backwoods of 
America, in the deserts of Africa—everywhere. 
People. however, considered all this mere puffing, 
and made up their minds that the lady’s voice must 
needs be worn out, or at least that she would never 
think of letting it be heard in Paris again. 








greater courage. And so she got a re-engage. 
ment at the Grand Opera. And she appeared, and 
—such is the fickleness of popular feeling —has been 
received with, literally, rapturous enthusiasm, 
She is now going the round of her favourite parts 
in the Favourite, the Reine de Chypre, &e. Her 
organ is much fresher thin might have been ex. 
pected after so many years’ wear and tear, By hard 
study she has greatly improved her method; andher 
really remarkable ability as an actress continues to 
give her a marked advantage over other operatic 
performers. On the whole she seems to have ob- 
tained a firm hold of popular favour, and will no 
doubt be able to retain it for atleast two or three sea: 
sons. Talking of the opera, the government, which, 
as is known, has taken the chief management of it 
into its own hands, has created a “ terrific sensa. 
tion” by putting down the free list. Neither 
authors, nor composers, nor ex-actors, nor jour- 
nalists, nor the managers’ friends, nor functionaries, 
nor toadies, nor any of that numerous host who in 
Paris frequent theatres gratis, are henceforth to be 
allowed to set their feet within the Grand Opera, 
unless, like ordinary mortals, they pay at the doors, 
Considering that there were not fewer than scren 
hundred free admissions to the house, the govem- 
ment can hardly be blamed for taking a measure 
which, whilst putting an end to an_ intolerable 
abuse, offends no one individually. But the news. 
paper folks were very sore at being deprived of 
their free entries, and they talked of placing the 
theatre ‘‘ under interdiction,” as they call it—that 
is, saying nothing about it. On second thoughts, 
however, they have deemed it prudent not to 
fulfil their threat, but to pay for their seats like 
men, and write like honest critics. At the Opéra 
Comique, Herold’s Pré aua Clercs has been 
revived with a certain solemnity, as befits so dis- 
tinguished a chef d’euvre, and it has excited 
unbounded admiration. At the Thédtre Francais 
Rachel has reappeared, and has been playing in 
Lebrun’s bad translation of Schiller’s Mary Stuart, 
in Adrienne Lecouvreur, and in her stock tragedies. 
Although the Parisians have cause of complaint 
against her for her recent doings in Russia, and for 
her contemptuous resignation of her post and impu- 
dent resumption of it, they are so pleased to have 
her back again that they applaud her with enthu 
siasm, and admire her more than ever. The 
Odéon Theatre has reopened also, and one of the 
opening pieces is a five-act version of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. We shall perhaps have a word or two 
to say about it in our next. The Vaudeville has 
commenced operations hkewise, and _ the other 
minor theatres are shaking off the lethargy occ 
sioned by the hot weather. At the Ambigu 4 
grand spectacle of the Capture of Bomarsund 
has been brought out, and the Cirque is “ fighting 
o’er again” the war in the East so far as it has gout, 
and in some respects fighting it by anticipation. 
In both these pieces due honour is done to the 
English as well as to the French; and the spectator, 
who are chiefly of the lower class, seem, by the hearty 
fashion in which they applaud, to have becom 
great admirers of English red coats and of the English 
alliance. Tempora mutantur! 

The engagement of Roger, the eminent French 
tenor, with the Grand Opéra at Paris, is dec 
dedly to cease in the course of a few weeks, ani 
he intends, it appears, to practise his art henceforti 
in Germany, where he is very much admired. 

The general rehearsals of M. Gounod’s Non 
Sanglante have commenced at the Grand Opéra 
Paris, and it is to be produced in the course of te 
ensuing month. Great things are expected from > 

The pretty little theatre at Boulogne sur-Me 
has been entirely destroyed by fire. This house 
was one of the most prosperous in the provinees; 
but such is the exigency of the French play um 
public, that it had to employ several peor 
companies, one for the Grand Opéra, — 
the Opéra Comique, another for the ballet, anothe 
or vaudeville and melodrama. 

We read with regret in the Italian papers tht 
Rossini has been dangerously ill, and that hod 
still in a most deplorable state. Even should be 











But she had great and powerful protectors, and 








regain physical health, his mind, it is said, 
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remain affected. es The most profound melancholy 
has spread aveil over him,” says the Italian writer, 
“and no hand will ever have the power to remove 
‘For the autumnal season at the London theatres 
notes of preparation are multiplying. Once more 
Drury Lane is to be re-opened, this time for a fare- 
well engagement of Mr. G. V. Brooke, who is to 

rform for seven nights previous to his departure 
for Australia. The first performance is to be on 
Monday, Oct. 2nd, when he will appear as Virgi- 
niu. Mr. E. Wright is engaged during the week 
to appear in favourite farces, At the Adelphi, 
Mr. Barnett has continued his representations of 
Monsieur Jacques with great effect. The engage- 
ment of the Spanish dancers at the Haymarket has 
drawn to a close, and Mr. Hudson’s comedy is the 
principal atiraction. At the Strand theatre, the 
adaptation of Dickens’s story of Hard Times has a 
long run of favour ; and a piece suggested by the 
late court martial on Perry, The New Wags of 
Windsor, produces some amusement. At Sadler's 
Wells, Mr. Phelps continues his nights with Shak- 
speare, Hamlet being performed this week with 
very efficient cast. St. James’s theatre is to be 
opened on Monday, with an original drama by 
Messrs. Tom Taylor and C. Read, entitled Zhe 
Kings Rival ; and an original farce by Charles 
Selby, My Friend the Major, in which Mr. Toole, 
from the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, is to take the 
chief part. The list of the company includes Mrs. 
Seymour and Miss Glyn, Messrs. Mead, Stuart, 
Vandenhoff, and others of more or less repute. 
At the Surrey theatre, the operatic season is draw- 
ing toa close, Balfe’s Bohemian Girl requiring to 
be supplemented by the unrivalled feat of Signor 
Sunterini walking on the ceiling with his head 
downwards. There is quite as good reason for the 
Lord Chamberlain, or the chief of police, inter- 
fering with this exhibition as with the balloon 
ascent of the Italian brothers lately at Vauxhall. 
Itis not a little humiliating that such amusements 
should prove so attractive in England ; but it has 
always been so in all countries of the world, and 
we fear it always will be so, in spite of the march 
of intellect, and all improvements of which modern 
times boast. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Rovat Institution. — June 2nd. — William 
Robert Grove, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
inthe chair. Dr. E. Frankland, F.R.S., ‘On the 
dependance of the Chemical properties of Com- 
pounds upon the Electrical character of their Con- 
stituents.’ The lecturer first directed attention to 
the remarkable continuity und correlation of the 
natural forces, owing to which, the philosopher, 
seeking to eliminate the effects legitimately due to 
tach, frequently experienced the greatest difficulty 
In separating the true results ofa single force, from 
the cognate influence of other forces. Such diffi- 
culties were more especially encountered in the 
manifestations of the chemical force or chemical 
affinity, which rarely or never acted singly and 
alone, but was constantly accompanied, modified, 
and controlled, by collateral forces, which alter- 
nately exalted, depressed, or altogether inverted 
It, The powerful influence of cohesion and heat 
especially attracted the attention of Berthollet, and 
80 Impressed that profound philosopher with their 
Potency, as to lead him to ignore completely the 
existence of a separate chemical force. Notwith- 
standing the otherwise singularly ingenious and 
found conclusions of this chemist, the lecturer 
believed that later researches had demonstrated the 
total denial of a distinct chemical force to be unte- 
nable. The influence of electricity upon chemical 
affinity was perhaps even still greater than that of 
cohesion or heat ; the most powerful combinations 
ae broken up by this agent, if its operations 
ere favoured by the two conditions—mobility of 
Particles (fluidity), and conductibility of the electric 
current. The phenomenon of the evolution of the 
bon clements of a binary compound, at the 
Pposite poles of the decomposing cell, was one of 


compounds into their elements by the electrical 

force. It immediately attracted the attention of 
philosophers, and almost forced upon them the con- 

clusion, that such elements were oppositely elec- 

trified. Davy was the first to seize upon these facts 

and model them into an electro-chemical theory, 

which, notwithstanding its defects, was at least as 

soundly philosophical as those which succeeded 
it. Davy supposed that the elements in their 
uncombined condition did not contain free elec- 

tricity, but that by contact they became excited. 

Thus, a particle of sulphur became negative when 

placed in contact with a particle of copper, which 
last was simultaneously rendered positive: the 
application of heat intensified the charge, until at 
a certain point, the tension of the two electricities 
became so high, that they suddenly re-combined, 
carrying with them the molecules of copper and 
sulphur, which were thus intimately mingled, 

whilst evolution of heat and light result@d from 
the combination of the two electricities. Amptre 
and Berzelius subsequently attempted to remove 
some of the difficulties, which were encountered in 
endeavouring to make Davy’s theary embrace all 
chemical phenomena. Amptre, considered each 
element to be permanently endowg@with a definite 
amount of one or the other electri¢ity, being thus 
invariably either electro- positive or electro-negative 
to an extent dependent upon the intensity of the 
charge. Such a naturally charged molecule 
Ampere imagined to attract around it an atmo- 
sphere of the opposite electricity of corresponding 
intensity, and that when two molecules oppositely 
charged were brought in contact, their atmospheres 
of electricity united, giving rise to the heat and 
light of chemical combination, whilst the original 
charge retained the attracting molecules in perma- 
nent union. Although this theory elucidated some 
points which Davy’s view left unexplained, yet it 
would not be difficult to start several very serious 
objections to it: the attempted removal of. these 
gave rise to the electro-chemical theory of Berzelius, 
who supposed that each element contained the two 
electricities, but that the one was more powerfully 
developed than the other, as in the case of a magnet 
in which one pole, by being divided, was appa- 
rently weaker than the other. In chemical 
combination, Berzelius imagined, that one of the 
electricities of each element was discharged, pro- 
ducing the heat and light of chemical action, whilst 
the other was retained and served to hold the 
elements in combination. But these attempts of 
Amptre and Berzelius to improve the theory of 
Davy succeeded perhaps less in perfecting our 
views of electro-chemical phenomena, than in 
demonstrating the necessity for much further re- 
search, before these phenomena could be satisfac- 
torily interpreted ; for these theories, in which 
different degrees of affinity were explained by 
differences in the degree of electrical excitement, 
have been proved radically defective by the remark- 
able discovery of Professor Faraday, that com- 
pounds, whose elements were united by the most 
dissimilar degrees of affinity, required equal quan- 
tities of electric force for their decomposition. 
Such defects in the attempts to account for chemi- 
cal phenomena by electrical agency led Dumas and 
other chemiststo reject altogetherthe idea of electro- 
chemical combination. Dumas regarded a chemical 
compound as a group of molecules connected by 
a single force in a manner analogous toa planetary 
system, and the chemical character of a compound 
as dependant upon the position of the separate 
molecules, and not upon their individual character. 
This beautiful and highly poetical view would nei- 
ther have received such an extensive adoption, nor 
have been the parent of such numerous and bril- 
liant discoveries in the organic portion of the sci- 
ence, if it had not contained a profound truth: 
nevertheless, the lecturer conceived that the total 
abnegation of the influence of the electrical cha- 


their compounds, implied by this theory of types, 


such a connexion. The effect of successive addi- 





the most remarkable attending the resolution of 


racter of elements upon the chemical properties of 


was directly opposed to many of the phenomena 
of chemical combination, which invariably revealed 


in gradually weakening its basic, and consequently 
electro-positive, qualities, and finally converting 
it into an acid, or electro-negative body, was well 
known in the case of manganese, iron, chromium, 
gold, &c., but the effects of the juxtaposition of two 
or more elements of similiar electrical character 
had not hitherto been much studied. Granting 
the existence of an electrical charge associated with 
the molecules of matter, it was evident that such a 
union of atoms, as that just mentioned, would re- 
semble two approximated globes similarly electri- 
fied. Now the effect of the approximation of two 
such globes would be the intensification of the 
charge of each; and therefore, if there were any 
connexion between electrical and chemical cha- 
racter, it would be exemplified by an increased energy 
of affinity under such circumstances. Examples of 
such an approximation of atoms of similar cha- 
racter were not wanting, even amongst inorganic 
bodies: thus the compounds of chlorine with 
oxygen were remarkable instances of the union of 
like atoms; and we saw in several of them the 
truth of the foregoing proposition fully borne out. 
Hypochlorous, chlorous, and chloric acids were all 
distinguished by the intense energy of their affini- 
ties, and contrasted strongly with the compounds of 
oxygen or chlorine with electro-positive elements. 
The compounds of phosphorus with hydrogen also 
exemplified the same effect. Phosphorus, though 
usually regarded as an electro-negative body, was 
yet far more closely associated in its general cha- 
racter with the metals than with the metalloids ; 
we were therefore entitled to regard a compound of 
this element with hydrogen as a juxtaposition of 
two similarly electritied atoms. Now two of the 
compounds of phosphorus with hydrogen,—viz. 
bin-hydride ,and ter-hydride of phosphorus, were 
remarkable for the intensity of their affinities, the 
one being spontaneously inflammable and the other 
merely requiring a diminution of pressure, when 
mixed with atmospheric air or oxygen, to deter- 
mine its combustion. But the influence of the 
electrical character of elements upon the chemical 
properties of their compounds was perhaps most 
strikingly seen; in the behaviour of the organo- 
metallic bodies, nearly all of which had only 
recently been discovered. Most of these bodies 
which, in their isolated condition, consisted 
of two or more similarly electrified atoms, 
were distinguished by an intensity of affinity which 
was quite foreign to their proximate, or even ele- 
mentary constituents. Zine and methyl, for in- 
stance, were neither of them distinguished for any 
remarkable energy of affinity in their free state ; 
but, united as zinc-methylium, they formed a com- 
pound, whose combining energy surpassed that of 
all known bodies, and this behaviour was shared in 
also by the corresponding compounds of zine with 
ethyl and amyl. In cacodyl, stanethylium, stibe- 
thylium, and the new compounds of arsenic with 
ethyl, we had additional and striking evidence of 
the same law, for the affinities of arsenic, tin, and 
antimony, were, in these compounds, exalted in a 
most remarkable manner by the approximation of 
similarly electrified atoms. These examples seemed 
to prove clearly the great influence of the electrical 
character of elements upon the chemical properties 
of their compounds; but further study of the 
subject also revealed the paramount influence of 
molecular structure, which modified and controlled 
the effects of electrical character, and limited all 
affinity however heightened by electric induction. 
To this effect of molecular arrangement was no 
doubt to be attributed the occurrence of some 
apparent anomalies which, at first sight, appeared 
to contradict the general law just laid down, such 
as perchloric acid, biphosphide of hydrogen, &c.; 
but the pursuit of the subject into this ramification 
would have far exceeded the limits of the lecture, 
the chief object of which was to point out 
that, although all the electro-chemical theories 
hitherto proposed were far froin satisfactory, yet, 
that amongst the factors of chemical action the 
electrical character of clements could not be denied 
a place, without ignoring and leaving unexplained 
some of the most remarkable of chemical pheno- 





tions of oxygen to an electro-positive element, 
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R. 8. or Lirerature.—June 28th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.P., in the chair. Dr. Colquhoun com- 
menced reading a paper illustrative of the biography 
of Burgomeister Wullenweber. Mr. Birch read 
an interesting notice of an inscription published by 
Lepsius in his ‘ Denkmiiler,’ Abth. IL., B.c. 122, 
taken from the lintels of the door of the sepulchre 
of Nunheft, son of Nahar, at Beni-hassan. It 
states that he, for whom it was designed, held the 
office of governor of the ‘region of the Goat,’ 
perhaps the Mendesian Nome, for twenty-five years, 
and gives details, at considerable length, of the 
various services of the deceased. The record con- 
tains some curious notices with regard to the gold 
mines of Ethiopia, the constant object of the Pha- 
raonic attacks on that country. The kings men- 
tioned in the inscription are Amenemhe I. and 
Osirtasen I., who jointly occupied the throne for 
nine years. The rest of the record is occupied with 
an account of his government, and of the manner 
in which he provided food for the people of the 
Heptanomis. It states expressly that there was 
no famine in his days in the Nome which he ad- 
ministered, while there was in other parts of Egypt. 
Joseph Haynes, Esq., was elected a Member of 
the Society. It was determined that the Society 
should hold evening meetings on July 12 and July 
16, at half-past eight. 


EntomoLogican.—August 7th.—H. T. Stanton, 
Esq., in the chair. Mr. Boyd exhibited specimens 
of the rare Limacodes asellus, taken in the New 
Forest in July ; Mr. Ingpen a large collection of 
Australian Diptera and Hymenoptera, also aforeign ‘ 
wasps’ nest, the outer envelope of which was 
proved, by a microscopical examination of the 
texture, to be entirely composed of fungoid matter. 
He also exhibited a portion of the interior of one 
of the Cedar of Lebanon trees from Chelsea Physic 
Garden, which was coated by a layer of fungus, 
similiar to the material of which the wasps’ nest 
was composed. Mr. W. Wing stated, in reference 
to the same subject, that he had observed a wasp 
busily engaged stripping off the pile from the 
mullein. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a drawing of 
a remarkable variety of the larva of the death’s- 
head moth ; also a specimen of the newly-discovered 
Trachodes hispidus (a weevil), taken by Mr. Plant, 
near Leicester. Mr. Boddy exhibited a living spe- 
cimen of the fine Ludius ferrugineus and its larva, 
from decayed oaks in Windsor forest. Mr. 
Moore sent a further supply of Zygena minos for 
distribution, and Mr. Hogan specimensof a Spheria 
growing upon a lepidopterous caterpillar; the 
Spheria was very thin, and 14 inch long. Mr. 
Dougiasexhibited specimens of Grapholetha nisana, 
reared from the catkins of the poplar and sallow. 
Mr. Westwood exhibited specimens and drawings 
of a very remarkable minute — coleopterous 
insect recently discovered by Mr. Bates in ants’ 
nests in Brazil, for which he proposed the name of 
Gnostus formicicola. He also exhibited, from the 
Economic Museum of Botany at Kew, specimens of 
a species of Trochilium reared from galls upon the 
North American Quercus palustris. He also gave 
an account of his observation of the transformations 
of Evania appendigaster, a parasite on the egg- 
capsules of Blattide. Mr. Curtis read notices of 
the capture of two new British species of Hemero- 
biidze, also correction of the nomenclature of the 
species figured by himself in his ‘British Ento- 
mology,’ notes on uomenclature in general, 
notices of new captures of rare insects, and on 
the species of Tortricidz infesting pines, and their 
parasites. 

Sept. 4th.—K. Newman, Esq., F.L.8., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Evans, of Darley Abbey, 
sent for exhibition a new British moth, Spelotis 
Valesiaca, recently taken in North Wales. Mr. 
Stevens exhibited several rare Lepidoptera recently 
captured, the more remarkable being A grotis lunt- 
gera, from the Isle of Wight, and Spelotis cataleuca, 
from the same locality. He also exhibited a 
number of insects, chiefly Lepidoptera and Coleop- 
tera, collected by Mr. Wallace in the neighbour- 
hood of Singapore. Mr. Bond exhibited the rare 








Acidalia degeneraria, from the Isle of Portland, 
Orthosiv hyperborea, from Perthshire, the only pre- 
vious British specimen being in the cabinet of Mr. 







Douglas, and Acosmetia caliginosa, from the New 
Forest.) Mr. Edward Sheppard exhibited a box of 


Coleoptera from the New Forest, including Phloio- 
trya rufipes, and other rarities. Mr. Hudson ex- 
hibited]a hermaphrodite specimen of Polyommatus 
Alexis,|the right side, contrary to what is usual in 
such cases, being female. Mr. F. Smith exhibited 


and workers, the first only having hitherto been 
known 


pd near Shoebury in Essex. Mr. Oxley ex- 
a collection of insects made by him in Aus- 
tralia, including many species of small Lepidoptera. 
Mr. Curtis exhibited the anomalous Aceutropus 
Garnonsii, and the apterous female, with a mass of 
eggs which he believed to be those of this species. 
Mr. Westwood read a letter from a correspondent, 
stating that Phedon Betule at present existed in 
anv quantities on the white mustard crops in 
the Isle of Ely, doing great damage to the seeds. 
Mr. Westwood also read a letter from another cor- 
respondent, giving an account of a great quantity 
of an Acarus in a rick of hay newly made, and 
which, although removed as soon as discovered, 
was quickly replaced by as large a number. Mr. 
W. H. Walkeys, by a letter to the Secretary, 
informed the Society that he had recently observed 
wasps carrying away pieces of the dry stems of 
nettles to use in making their nests; and Mr. 
Smith stated that he had seen wasps rasping 
pieces from deal boxes for the same purpose, so 
that the use of fungus, recently stated to have 
been employed by wasps as a building material, 
was probably only an exceptional occurrence. Mr. 
G. F. Wilson sent some seeds of Copernicia 
cerifera, the wax palm of the Brazils, in which 
were feeding some beetles, Caryoborus Bactris, a 
species of Bruchide. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dresden, 13th September. 
WHEN I last wrote to you, a general gloom seemed 
to prevail here, in consequence of the sudden and 
terrible death of the late king. The theatre was 
closed for a considerable time, and the Germans, 
deprived of their favourite recreation, did not seem 
to know what to do with themselves. Now that 
all the pomp and ceremony attendant on the 
reception of the body from the railway station, the 
imposing procession to the Catholic Church, and 
the lying in state, are over, things are beginning to 
fall back into their usual course, and Dresden to 
wear its quiet and somewhat monotonous appear- 
ance. Weare promised during the winter Berlioz’s 
opera, Benvenuto Cellini; anew opera by Schubert, 
entitled Alfons and Estrella, which has never 
before been performed, and which is being pre- 
pared for the stage by Liszt ; and Santa Chiara, 
the last production of Duke Ernst of Saxe Gotha. 
This last opera was produced at Gotha a short time 
ago, under the direction of Capellmeister Liszt; the 
text is by the indefatigable authoress, Madame 
Charlotte Birch Pfeiffer, and is taken from a tale 
of Zschokke’s, called ‘The Princess of Wolfenbiittel.’ 
I may say, en passant, that Madame Pfeiffer has 
both used the original very freely and spoiled it in 
the process ; the opera, however, deserves much 
commendation. The first act presents many suc- 
cessful points, the second rises in the scale of 
excellence, and is full of beauties, which reach their 
climax in the finale to the second act. All the 
strong points of the score were brought out under 
Liszt’s admirable conducting; the cast of the parts 
was good, and the applause enthusiastic. Whilst 
I am on the subject of music, I must not forget to 
mention a magnificent festival, which was lately 
given in the church of Charles John in Stockholm, 
by the Royal Musical Academy of Sweden. Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah and fragments from Handel’s 
works were performed, executed by four hundred 


also a grand concert given in the same city, og. 
sisting of selections from the works of the Composers 
of the seventeenth and first half of the eighteent) 
centuries, which was most interesting and instr. 
tive to the studiers and lovers of the history ;; 
music, apart from the excellence of the peri. 
mances themselves. A trio and chorus from R:. 
mean’s Dardanus, and the overture and a ten 
aria from Lulle’s Proserpine, formed part of the 
concert. This is the first musical festival on sug, 
a magnificent scale which has ever taken place jy 


' Sweden, and consequently drew crowded audiences 


A statue of Goethe has just been completed by 
Steinhauser, the sculptor, who is now living jj 
tome, for the Grand Duchess Sophia of Sys 
Weimar. The figure is represented seated, the 
upper part of the body uncovered, the drapery 
having fallen down on the knees of the statue; i 
is full of power and dignity. Goethe holds in oy 
hand a lyre, which rests on the knees, the other, 
with a laurel wreath, hangs down. The hammoy 
of the figure is, however, considerably marred by 
the introduction of a diminutive full-length statu 
of Psyche, which is out of all proportion with th 
size of the principal figure. The Psyche standsin 
front of the poet, grasping the lyre, but with her 
back turned to him. The group is par 
taken from a drawing of Bettina von Armhein, 
whoexccuted itforthe title page of her ‘Letters,’ but, 
like many other ideas of this brilliant but erratic 
genius, it is thoroughly unpractical. The dispropor: 
tion of the two figures to each other is too glaring in 
this juxtaposition, the gigantic massiveness of 
Goethe's figure seeming to overwhelm the gracefil 
and slender form of the Psyche. The group has 
received a temporary shelter in the small pavilion 
in the park of Weimar, and consequently shows to 
great disadvantage, reminding one of the sentry 
box in the Liverpool cemetery, in which Gibson’ 
noble statue of Huskisson is entombed. A better 
situation is, however, shortly to be chosen, so that 
the lovers of art and Goethe will be able to rejoice, 
notwithstanding the faults I have mentioned, in 
this tribute to the memory of ‘the great poet. In 
our notices of monumental sculpture, we must not 
omit to mention a statue of Feld Marschall von 
Gneisenau, modelled by Rauch, which has just 
been cast in bronze at Berlin, in the foundry ol 
Friebel. It is nine and a half feet high, and very 
beautifully executed ; it is to be placed close to 
the statue of Blucher. Besides the portrait of 
General Radowitz, by Professor Begas, for the 
gallery of the illustrious men of Prussia, in Berlin, the 
sculptor Blaser has just completed another bust of 
him in marble, and a third bust of the same Gene 
ral, equally admirable as a likeness, but of a les 
durable material, figures in the Industrial Exhi- 
bition at Munich. This bust is made of soap, 
coloured to look like marble, and is remarkably well 
executed. King Louis of Bavaria has placel 
many of its greatest works of art at the dispost 
of the committee of the Munich Exhibition; 
amongst which are four of the figures intended for 
the pediment of the propyleum, a figure of V ictory 
by Kelheim, and a painted window for the Cathe- 
dral of Ratisbon. The first number of the thin! 
part of the King’s Album has just appeared, and 
most fully does it sustain the character of this 
interesting and valuable work; no expense has 
been spared to make the plates good, and even e 
art of photography has been had recourse to in the 
present number, one of the plates being from 4 
water colour drawing by Kirchner, photograph 
by Albrecht of Augsburg. Kaulbach has a 
completed his picture of King Maximilian, a wor 
on which he has been long employed ; he has 
represented the king standing before the ir 
arrayed in the dress of the Grand Master of the 
Order of St. Hubert, the left hand leaning on the 
handle of his sword, the right holding the hat 
adorned with feathers, the throne, with rich - 
ings and marble columns, fill up the hackgre 
the picture, with all the perfection of likeness, ™ 
also the character of an historical work, the a 
ing is deep and harmonious. The Cologne h _ 
uer Gesang Verein, after having made the mun! ce 





and eighty. voices and instruments. There was 


bequest of 1000/. out of their London earnings 1 
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ihe building of the C ologne cathedral, have just 
handed over to the authorities of Speyer the sum of 
316 thalers, to be expended on the repairs going 
on in the Speyer cathedral. 
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VARIETIES. 


A Pre-Scientific Peer.—Poor Lord Derby ap- 
peared at the Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Liverpool, and there—before the wise 
ones of the earth—-lamented his ignorance with a 
fund of humour. He had been born in dark times, 
iefore the lights of science had dawned. He pre- 
gated himself as a specimen of nobleman ignorance, 
and was received as a remarkable addition to the 
large stock already on hand. Professor Owen 
pointed out to the company the peculiar charac- 
tistics presented in the noble Earl; and called 
upon his audience to mark and reflect upon the 
development of the moral qualities that, when put 
forthunder acoronet, may exert an extraordinary fas- 
cination upon mankind in general; when, in fact, 
without the coronet, the influence of the animal 
night, even to the most sagacious of men, have re- 
uained altogether unacknowledged. The learned 
Professor next called the attention of the assembly to 
the pouch, or pocket, of the specimen before him ; 
observing that, if time permitted, he could show 
ihe extraordinary powers of the specimen, latent 
in their strength, and existing in auriferous secre- 
tions, that, with such organizations, must continue 
ty have a most noble influence upon all surrounding 
bodies—Punch. 

Début of Grist and Mario at New York, in 
Luwreia Borgia. —On the first evening, the curtain 
rose at the appointed time to a moderate house, 
breathless with expectation, and big with hope. 
The preliminaries over, Mario made his début in a 
few words of recitative, but was received coldly, 
owing, perhaps, to the overstretched attention that 
awaited the coming of the Grisi. The whole of 
the first part of the introduction passed without 
much attention, there being, in fact, nothing to 
admire. On the entrance of Grisi, the enthusiasm 
of the audience found vent in oft-repeated plaudits 
of weleome. The cavatina commenced, but alas ! 
the reality showed itself in its painful nakedness, 
and the veil fell from all eyes. The day of glory 
for the singer Grisi has passed ; her voice has lost 
its fulness ; and the round sweet tone tells no more 
upon the listening ear; her execution lacks strength 
aud neatness, and when by an effort she still pro- 
duces some fine head-tones, it is at the expense of 
those that follow. If at this hour we are expected 
admire this great artist as Grist, we must do it 
for her talent as an actress; and for this it is 
hecessary to see her in a place more fit for tragic 
effect than Castle-Garden, which is alike faulty in 
ls acoustic as in its architectural proportions. The 
cavatina, though sung in accordance with all the 
rules of art, terminated coldly, and the duo com- 
meneed with Mario; and from the first tones he 
uttered there was but one opinion: ‘‘ What a 
beautiful voice!” The andante Di pescatore igno- 
hile, was sung by him in the most irreproachable 
manner, and the warm applause which greeted it 
didhonour tothe great singer. * * * The 
receipts of last week at Castle-Garden, we are told, 
Were: atGrisiand Mario’sfirstappearance, 3265 dol- 
lars, Secondappearance, 1379 dollars. Third appear- 
nee, 1880 dollars. The management, at the end 
of the first week, was out of pocket 15,000 dollars. 
These are humiliating figures in connexion with 
such an event, but the result must be attributed to 
¢ high price and mock-auction system adopted by 
the management, and not to a lack of interest in 
tte American musical public. Unless the enter- 
ridges been more successful this week, Grisi and 
re i returning to Europe next Saturday 
’ atic. We are happy to announce that 





rob ae the mock-auction system having been 
ie oned, there is every indication that the sudden 
parture of these great artists will be prevented. 
"ss Norma was last Monday night a complete 
umph, and the receipts of that evening alone 
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must have equalled the whole of last weeks’ 
receipts.—New York Musical Review. 

Roman Antiquities. —A new grotto has been dis- 
covered in the province of Luxembourg. It is 
situate close to Jemelle on the river Homme. 
Many Roman coins and vases have been brought 
to light, which are in the possession of Dr. Colig- 
non of Rochefort.—Brussels Herald. 








MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleaasi the b'ood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and impar's 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invatid. It is a great 
female medicine,and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Smatl Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths ils. 












R UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
v WITHOUT A TRUSS j—AIL sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as he guarantees them relicf in every case. His remedy has been 
successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is applicable to every kind of single and double Rup- 
ture, however bad or long standing, in male or female of any age, 
causing no confinement or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent 
post free to any part of the world, with full instructions for use, 
cn receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, cash, or post-otlice order, 
psyable at the General Post-oflice, to Dr. Ierbert Leslie, 37 
Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn Road, London.—At home dail 
cept Sun ) from 11 till 3 o’clock. A Pamphlet of Testimonials 
sent post free on reccipt of one postage stamp. 


















|} OLLOWAY’S PILLS an effective Medicine 
for Epilepsy and Apoplectic Symptoms. Mr. Smithson, a 
retired publican residing at Arbour-terrace, Norwood, who was of 
a very full habit of body, suffered to a fearful extent from an over- 
flow of blood to the head, giddiness, and every symptom of apo- 
plexy, so bad at times that it was considered unsafe to trust him 
alone. His medical attendants failed to do him any good; there- 
fore, as a last resource, he began to take Holloway’s Pills, which 
he continued regularly for several weeks, and they have been the 
means of restoring him to sound health, feeling now as light and 
buoyant as a youth.—Sold by all Dealers in Medicine; and at 
Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 



















MPORTANT to NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
A. By Post for Six Stamps, POPULAR OBSERVATIONS on 
NERVOUSNESS. An Effectual Stop to Empiricism and 
Quackery. By W.E. POPE, M.R.C.S. England. May be had of 
the Author, 9, Suffolk Street, Pall Mali, and of S. Eyre, 19, Bou- 
verie Street, Fleet Strect. 





PeAsPron’s PILL of HEALTH effectually 

removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&e.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the headand 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 14d. per box. 








i LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
<i Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful ege, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Med'cine venders.—Observe that “ Tuomas Prov, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 





{LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. »nd solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxfurd-strect, near Hyde- 
park. 














2 sient CRYSTAL PALACE. 
FPREQUENT TRAVELLERS can INSURE 


inst RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms 
of YRARS, or for the whole of LIFE, on application to the Book- 
ing Clerks at the principal Railwé tatious, and at the Offices ef 
the Railway Passenger Assurance Company, 3, Old Broad Street, 
London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 















BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
be amare ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
£ ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pail Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the vdrious Branches or 
through Couutry Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





Prospectuses aud Forms for opening Accou” ts, sent free 
on application. 


AND ART. 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samvuet Havuurst Lvcas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuances Lusuincton, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. tobert Sheppard, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. | Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 





PHYSICIANS. 

J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 

TRUSTEES. 

John Feltham, Esq. | Samuel HH. Lueas, Esq. 

Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.,and Bank of England. 

Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
‘onsulting Actuary— Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R S. 
Extracts from the REPORT of the Directors for 1853 :— 

“The Directors congratulate their fellow-members on the very 
gratifying result of the recently-completed Quinquennial Investi- 
gation ot the assets and liabilities of the Institution, by which it 
appears that, on the 20th November, 1852, after providing for the 
present value of all the liabilities in the Life Assurance Depart- 
ment, a surplus remained of £242,627, which has beeu duly ap- 
portioned as heretofore. 

“The reductions range from 5 to 89 per cent. on the original 
Annual Premiums, according to the age of the party and the time 
the Policy has been io force ; and the Konuses vary in like manner, 
from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of Premiums paid during the 
last five years. 

“The total amount of the reductions per annum for the ensuing 
five years is £33,348 17s. 2d. 

“The Konuses assigned to those policies on which the original 
Fremiums continue to be paid amount to £89,850 5s.; this, to- 
gether with Bonuses apportioned at former divisio makes an 
aggregate addition to the sums assured by the Policies in force of 
£126,564. 

“ Notwithstanding the great reduction of Premiums, the net 
annual income arising from 12,326 existing Policies is 
£163,912 7s. Id.; this sum, with the interest on invested capi- 
tal, viz. £.7,298 7s. 3d., shows a total apnual income of 
£201,210 lds. 4d.” es 


The amount of Carirat exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Members whose premiums fall due cn the Ist October, are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days from that date. 
Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Office. 
Sept. 23, 1854. 














JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





Us KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Company—being in the twenty-first year of its existence—was held 
at the Head Office, No. 8, Waterloo-Place, Pall-mall, London, on 
Friday, July 14, 1854. 

CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

Statements of accounts from the formation of the Company 
down to the 3lst December last, were laid before the meeting, 
from which the following is abstracted: — 

That during the year ending 31st December, 1853, 448 new poli- 
cies have been issued, assuring £351,188, and yielding, in annual 
premiums, a sum of £13,035 4s, 5d. 

That the yearly income exceeds £123,000. 

That the property of the Company, as at 3lst December last, 
amounts to £483,598 10s. 11d. 

That the sum assured by each policy from the commencement 
averages £724 19s. 

That 89 policies on 67 lives have become claims in 1853,0n which 
£61,373 ts. 4d. has been paid; and 

That since the Company commenced business in 1834, 8,293 
policies have been issued in all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 
rendered, or become claims. 

By order of the Board, 


| NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, (Fire, 
Life and Annuities.) 

Offices, Cornhill, and 70, Baker-street, London; College-green, 
Dublin; Groningen. street, Hamburg ; Exchange-street West, and 
Tithebarn-street, Liverpool; North Nelson-street, Edinburgh. 

Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
Directors, &c. 








PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 


Chairman.—JAMES RENTLEY, Esq., 

Deputy-Chairman.—STEPHEN WILSON, Esq., 
Thomas Bodley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 
Nichs. Charrington, Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 
S. Preston Child, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 
Wiliam Gilpin, Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
John Hibbert, Esq. Henry Aldwin Soames, Esq. 
Thomas Mills, Esq., M.-P. Richard Horsman Solly, Esq. 
J. Remington Mills, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
John Morley, Esq. 








THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 





THE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND A 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Fleet 
Street, London. 





CAPITAL £200,000. 
Moderate rates of premium, and 80 per cent. of the profits 
allotted the policy holders on the profit scale. 
Claims promptly paid. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office, 67, Fleet Sturcet, London. 
‘THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 





SHOULD A MEMBER DIE, THE HOUSE BECOMES HIS 
WIDOW'S, WITHOUT FURTHER PAYMENT. 
U NITY ASSURANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY AND LAND ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 124, Chancery Lane.— Oftiee hours, 10 to 4 on Tuesday. 
The Society is now building on three Estates, at Holloway, New 
Cross, and Forest Hill, where 50) houses will be ultimately erected. 
Montruty Batvors. 
Completed Shares have immediate rights. 
Shares, £40 each. Monthly subscription, 4s, 
R. CURTIS, Secretary. 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
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Mr. Reeve's Natural Mistory Publcations. 








TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. By 
ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Rematks on the Vocabularies of Amazonian 
Languages, by R. G. Latuam, M.D., F.R.S, Plates and Maps. Svo. 18s, 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the Narrative of a 
Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848, 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army, With Tinted 
Lithographs and a new Map by ArrowsMiTH, 8vo. 15s, 


THE BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. HERALD. 
By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, To be completed in Ten Parts, Thais, plain. , 
o now redi Y 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of the British Sea- 


Weeds; containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By Pro- 
fessor HARVEY. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 360 Plates, arranged in the order of 
publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. Thirty 
Plates, with Descriptions. By Dr. J. D,. HOOKER, F.R.S. Folio. £3 16s. coloured. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. Illustrated from the Liver- 
pool Collection of the Great Exhibition and New Crystal Palace. By THOMAS 
ARCHER. Twenty Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the 
Rev. Dr, LANDSBOROUGH,. Twenty Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. coloured, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By the 
Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. Twenty Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s, 6d. 
coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all 
the Species. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Aewnts Cattow. 
Edition, Twenty Plates of Figures. Royal 16mo. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAk MAGAZINE (commenced in 1786); 
continued by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, Published in Monthly Numbers. Six 
Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. 


Parts I. to VI. Twenty Plates, 31s. 6d. coloured, 21s, plain. 


ICONES PLANTARUM; or Figures, with brief descriptive 
Characters and Remarks, of New or Rare Plants, selected from the Author’s Herbarium, 
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